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BY A METROPOLITAN ASYLUMS BOARD MANAGER. 


LITTLE more than five years ago, in July 1882, a Royal 
Commission, comprising among its members (in addition to 
laymen, such as the present Speaker of the House of Commons 
and Lord Blachford) Sir James Paget and four other of the 
most eminent medical men in the country, after holding thirty- 
seven meetings and examining nearly fifty witnesses, presented 
to Her Majesty an unanimous report respecting the treatment 
of small-pox and fever in the Metropolis. That report stated. 
that it would be advisable that the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board, as the body in fact, though not in theory, respon- 
sible for the arrangements for dealing with infectious diseases 
throughout the whole of London, should possess sites and 
buildings “which could without difficulty be made capable 
of receiving 3000 fever patients.” No longer ago than March of 
this year, 1887, the Asylums Board itself reviewed this re- 
commendation in the light of the further knowledge that five 
more years had brought with them, and recorded its conviction 
that the recommendation of the Royal Commission of 1882 
that “the Managers should provide for 3000 fever patients has. 
not up to the present time been justified by experience. The 
Managers will act with sufficient prudence if they assume that 
the course of fever in the next few years will not differ very 
materially from that recorded since 1882.” 

The record since 1882 showed that the largest number of 
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fever patients at any one time in the hospitals controlled by the 
Asylums Board had been 742, on the 5th of December, 1886, 
This was less than one-fourth of the number for whom the Royal 
Commission considered that provision should be made. For their 
treatment the Board had at its disposal six hospitals, with a total 
of about 1900 beds. Of these the largest and newest was on the 
breezy heights of Winchmore Hill, beyond the Alexandra Palace, 
and was intended for the reception of convalescent cases. The 
other five were within the Metropolitan area, being situated ina 
rough ellipse round the centre of London ; at Homerton, Hamp- 
stead, and Fulham to the north of the Thames ; and at Stockwell 
and Deptford on the south side of the river. But Hampstead 
and Stockwell had been closed for months past, and Winchmore 
Hill had never even been furnished. In fact, the Board had 
found it possible to treat the largest number of patients they 
had ever had to deal with, in only half the establishments they 
had at their disposal. They accordingly came to the conclusion 
that, if they reserved a fourth hospital (Hampstead was the one 
selected for the purpose), in case of emergency, “the prospect of 
re-opening the Stockwell Hospital would then become so 
remote,” that they might make up their minds to close it 
entirely. As for Winchmore Hill, the possibility that it might 
be required was supposed to be even yet further in the back- 
ground. Some three months later, in June last, these calcu- 
lations of the Asylums Board Managers were approved by the 
Local Government Board, and the Stockwell Hospital was 
definitely closed. 

Hardly had this step been taken, when the returns showed 
that the course of fever in 1887 was likely to differ very 
materially indeed from that recorded since 1882. At the end of 
July the patients numbered 640, nearly 400 in excess of the 
number at the corresponding period in 1886. Instructions were 
at once given that the Hampstead Hospital, with accommodation 
for 200 cases, should be immediately got ready, and within a 
fortnight it began to receive patients. By the end of August, 
Hampstead was all but full; the Board had to go further, and 
Stockwell Hospital, deliberately closed in the middle of June, 
was hastily re-opened in the first week of September. This 
placed over three hundred additional beds at the Managers’ 
disposal, but so rapid was the increase in the number of cases 
of scarlet fever, that on the 1oth of September a special meeting 
of the Board was summoned to consider whether Winchmore 
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Hill should not be prepared forthwith. By a narrow majority, 
and in spite of the warnings of those members whose experience 
best qualified them to speak upon the subject, the Board deter- 
mined to wait a little longer, to see whether this last step could 
not be avoided. A week later, with over 1150 scarlet fever 
cases in hospital, the Board’s resources were within measurable 
distance of exhaustion. Eight or ten days at the farthest, at 
the present rate of admission would see every bed filled, while, 
judging from the experience of previous years, there was no 
reason to suppose that the rising tide would begin to slacken 
till about the beginning of November. Under these circum- 
stances, further hesitation was impossible, and on Septem- 
ber 17th it was resolved by an unanimous vote, that the 
Convalescent Hospital should be got ready for immediate use. 
By the time these pages are in the reader’s hands, it will 
probably be open and half-filled with patients. 

Though Winchmore Hill is only nine miles distant from 
Charing Cross, few Londoners are aware of the existence of the 
magnificent property that the ratepayers possess there. The 
buildings deserve, therefore, a few words of description. Nothing 
more unlike the ordinary idea of a hospital, with its monotonous 
rectangular parallelograms connected together by the mono- 
tonous straight line of the nurses’ corridor, could well be con- 
ceived. Here are fourteen or fifteen separate villas, picturesquely 
grouped at irregular intervals, and facing to all points of the 
compass, placed along a carriage-drive that sweeps with a total 
length of about a mile round the top of a plateau. The actual 
area of the site is. only thirty-seven acres, but as the view 
extends in all directions over fields and meadows, it seems to be 
far more spacious than it really is. Each of the houses is 
complete in itself, and contains, in addition to a kitchen and a 
nurses’ sitting-room, four large rooms. The two downstairs 
rooms are for use as day-rooms, the two above them as dor- 
mitories. In front of each is ample space for a playground. 
Each house is calculated to contain about forty patients. It is 
easy to imagine the delight with which the poor children (for it 
must be remembered that nine scarlet fever patients out of ten 
are children) will escape from the grimy courts and streets of 
their homes, and the dull wards of the London hospitals, to the 
grass and the trees and the flowers of Winchmore Hill. Their 
confinement there, till the last traces of the “peeling” process 
have disappeared, will, one may well hope, be at least as 
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pleasant to them as it assuredly will be advantageous for 
Londoners in general. 

Still, it is not a little disappointing that all the pains and all 
the money that have been expended in organization for coping 
promptly with each case of fever the instant it occurs, should have 
apparently produced no effect in reducing the number of cases, 
A few years back, to judge by the evidence given before the 
Royal Commission, the ambulance service of the Metropolis was 
scarcely adapted to prevent the spread of disease. There was 
no central authority; each parish or district made its own 
arrangements, and maintained its own ambulance. Sometimes, 
indeed, it made no arrangements at all, and small-pox or fever 
patients were sent to the hospitals in ordinary invalid carriages, 
or even in four-wheeled cabs. Here is one specimen of the 
state of things in 1881. “On November 13th, the am- 
bulance arrived here (at the Deptford Hospital) with two 
patients suffering with small-pox ; one was a woman, the other 
a baby aged four months. The mother of the child accompanied 
it in the ambulance. She was very drunk, and she had, the 
adult patient informed me, let the child slip down frequently on 
the journey. . . . The driver of the ambulance was very drunk. 
When he got off his box, he staggered about and fell, and broke 
his leg. He drove at a gallop nearly all the way ; the door of 
the ambulance flew open, and the adult patient was nearly 
thrown out. It was with the greatest difficulty that the driver 
could be got to stop; however, with the aid of a policeman 
and the girl on the box, this was effected, and the door shut.” 

Here are some more specimens from the evidence of another 
witness: “I know one instance where a gentleman contracted 
the disease (small-pox) through not knowing what the am- 
bulance was. Out of curiosity, he looked in at the open window 
to see what was there ; he saw a person with the eruption of 
small-pox upon him, and he was taken ill of small-pox after the 
usual period. . . . Upon Easter Tuesday last, the ambulance was 
conveying a small-pox patient through our parish, and the 
patient becoming refractory, the assistance of a passer-by was 
solicited. He did not know what was the matter with the 
patient. About twelve days after that, the eruption appeared 
upon him, and he died. Two or three other cases resulted from 
that one. I mention this as showing that there ought always to 
be some attendant upon the patient. On another occasion, the 
ambulance was driven by a youth about nineteen or twenty 
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years of age. I questioned the youth as to whether he had 
been revaccinated, and he said ‘No.’ I then asked him, ‘ Have 
you had small-pox?’ He replied, ‘No.’ Then I asked him, 
‘Do you always drive the ambulance?’ and he said, ‘ Not 
always; sometimes.’” Of course there were parishes and 
districts where the state of things was very different from this ; 
but the most admirable arrangements in districts A, B, and C, 
availed nothing to prevent the ignorance or carelessness of 
district D from spreading infection wholesale. 

At the present time, however, the Asylums Board bears the 
undivided responsibility for the removal of infectious patients 
throughout the Metropolis. In the words of one of its own 
recent reports, it is called upon to be “in a position to place 
at any moment, with the least possible delay, an equipped 
ambulance carriage, in charge of a careful driver, and ac- 
companied by an experienced nurse, at the door of any one of 
the half-million dwellings situated within the Metropolitan 
area.” The task would be a sufficiently serious one if the 
number of patients to be removed remained anything like 
constant. But these numbers are subject to the wildest 
fluctuations. For example, two years ago there was a serious 
epidemic of small-pox. In 1884 and 1885, accordingly, the 
number of removals of small-pox cases was 13,500 in each year. 
In 1886 the disease had died out, and the number for the entire 
twelvemonth was 217. Fever, meanwhile, had remained, com- 
paratively speaking, stationary, the annual number having only 
varied between 3400 and 2000. But even so, the variations 
between one part of the year and another were quite sufficiently 
extreme. “In 1886 the fever removals varied from 88 in March 
to 391 in October, and from 10 in the week ending the 13th of 
February to 99 in the week ending the 2nd of October.” At the 
present moment the numbers are far higher, being more than 
double the highest point touched in October last. There is 
yet one more difficulty. “Applications for removal are seldom 
sent till the later hours of the day. Thus it not unfrequently 
happens to the superintendent of a station to find himself in 
the morning at a loss to occupy the time of his men, who in 
the afternoon or the evening are barely sufficient to carry out 
the work then demanded.” It is obviously impossible under 
these conditions to strike an average of the work to be done, 
and to make provision accordingly. As well might a man who 
had dined alone at home with his wife every day for a week, 
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but proposed to give a ball to five hundred people the next 
evening, attempt to average the amount of food that he ought 
to have in the house. 

The entire ambulance service of the Metropolis is worked 
from three stations adjoining the three permanently open 
hospitals at Fulham, Homerton and Deptford. Each station 
is peopled by a small community, cut off as far as possible from 
communication with the outside world, and sufficing as far as 
possible for its own wants. Food of course has to be delivered 
at the outside gate, but within the station itself all the clothes 
are washed, the horses are shod, and the ambulances and 
harness repaired. Indeed, this principle is carried yet further, 
for every ambulance that goes out takes with it a box con- 
taining all necessary appliances for use in case of slight 
accidents,—splints with which to tie up a broken shaft, cord 
to mend a strap or a trace that has given way, and so forth— 
so that the driver may have no need to call in outside 
assistance. A halt on the road without absolute necessity 
would, as he well knows, subject him to instant dismissal, but 
misconduct of this description is, if not actually non-existent, 
at least unheard of. Inside the station are to be found 
stables with horses ready harnessed, and coach-houses with 
ambulance carriages of every description. Carriages for small- 
pox and carriages for fever patients are kept distinct. There 
are carriages in which the patients can sit up, carriages in 
which one, two, or even four patients can lie down. All are 
closed at the side and ventilated only from the top, so that the 
patient may be unobserved and kept from possible contact 
with passengers along the street. There is even an ambulance 
to all appearance a brougham, but opening behind. This is 
sent, if it is necessary to make removals in a busy and open 
street, that the customers of the neighbouring tradesman, for 
example, may not be scared away by the sight of an ambulance, 
Inside each carriage is a seat for the nurse, with a speaking- 
tube and a bell by means of which she can communicate with 
the driver. Above the stables and the coach-houses are the 
sleeping rooms of the dozen men or so who constitute the staff. 
When a man is allowed to go out on leave, which is only given 
at considerable intervals and then for a pretty long time, he is 
required to take off his uniform and change every article of his 
clothing. Before putting on his own clothes, he washes from 
head to foot in a warm bath with carbolic soap. After this he 
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is scarcely likely to carry much infection with him. Each 
ambulance is disinfected every time it is used. 

The responsibility of the Asylums Board for a case of infectious 
disease begins from the moment that application for its removal 
is made by a relieving officer or a medical officer of health to the 
chief office of the Board in Norfolk Street. Norfolk Street is in 
telephonic communication with the different ambulance stations, 
If the application gives (as it only too frequently does not) all 
the needful particulars of age, sex, nature of disease and address 
of patient, it is immediately telephoned on to the ambulance 
station in whose district the patient’s place of abode is situated. 
There a clerk receives and records it. The superintendent of 
the station steps out into the yard and blows his whistle. 
Helpers run out and put to the horse, the driver buttons up his 
coat and gets on to his box. Meanwhile a message has been 
sent through the telephone to the adjoining hospital that a 
nurse and, if necessary, a second attendant is to get ready, and 
a ticket has been made out for delivery to the driver. Seventy- 
five seconds after the message has been received, the station 
gates swing open, and the ambulance trots round to the hospital. 
The nurse gets in, taking with her brandy, and if the journey is 
at all a long one, beef-tea and milk as well, and a moment later 
is on her way to fetch her patient. 

Arrived at the patient’s house, the nurse must first obtain an 
order for removal signed by a doctor or the relieving officer, and 
then persuade the patient to leave behind everything—money, 
outside clothing and belongings of all kinds. Dressed only in 
under-clothing, but wrapped in blankets that have come in the 
ambulance, he is placed in the ambulance and conveyed to the 
hospital receiving-ward. Here the medical superintendent of 
the hospital examines him. In many instances it is found that 
the disease has been wrongly diagnosed, sometimes the patient 
is not suffering from an infectious disorder at all. In that case 
he is at once sent back home. Sometimes even the vast and 
multifarious experience of the medical superintendents them- 
selves is at fault, and the patient is then placed in an isolation 
ward till the disease has definitely declared itself. For indeed 
the very promptitude with which cases of infectious diseases are 
removed and isolated is not without its disadvantages. The 
younger generation of practitioners know little of small-pox, 
except from books and descriptions. In their own practice they 
are hardly likely to see a case, unless their patients are of the 
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low®st classes. Even then they lose sight of the case the very 
moment they recognize its nature. It is not many weeks since, 
that a lad suffering from small-pox sat for four hours among the 
out-patients at one of the great general hospitals. When the 
doctor saw him he squeezed a pustule, and said it was merely a 
slight local eruption, and a bottle of medicine would put matters 
all straight! Last year, out of 162 patients sent to the Asylums 
Board hospitals as suffering from small-pox, twenty-eight, being 
found on examination not to be suffering from that disease, were 
taken back to their homes. Typhus, again, is a disease that has 
all but disappeared from London, though it is still endemic in 
more than one of the other great towns. Last year the Asylums 
Board had to deal with only ten cases, among whom, however, 
there were four deaths. But typhus is so deadly, that on the 
mere suspicion that a patient is suffering from it a doctor may 
well desire to give the neighbours the benefit of the doubt, and 
get the sick person shut up in hospital as soon as may be. In 
1886 no less than seventy-nine persons who were not suffering 
from scarlet, typhus, or typhoid fever, nor yet from small-pox, 
got through the net and were admitted into the hospitals of the 
Board. 

So far patients, whether suffering from fever or small-pox, 
have fared alike. But here at the hospital receiving-ward their 
course diverges widely. Fever patients are treated in London; 
small-pox patients (unless, which is very rare, they are so 
dangerously ill as to be unfit to bear removal) are at once sent 
down the river to the Hospital Ships moored in the Long Reach 
below Dartford. It has been, not perhaps conclusively proved, 
but certainly shown to be very probable, that in some way 
which we cannot yet explain, whether by atmospheric diffusion 
or in some other manner, small-pox patients are capable of 
infecting persons living at a distance of several hundred yards, 
and in no way brought into personal contact with them. It is 
therefore fortunate for the rest of the inhabitants that small-pox 
patients, at least in the early stages, can almost always bear 
removal without injury. But (say the Royal Commissioners) 
“this experience does not apply to fever, whether scarlet or 
‘typhoid. In these diseases there is a considerable period during 
which long removals must not be risked, even in cases which 
are not very severe. . . . It is therefore extremely fortunate that 
all evidence goes to show that well-conducted fever hospitals 
involve no appreciable risk to the neighbourhood. This is the 
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testimony as well of the medical superintendents of the Asylums’ 
and other fever hospitals, as of the officers of health who are in 
charge of the districts in which these hospitals exist. Nor have 
we received any statements of an opposite tendency.” Nature 
that is, with her love of compensation, has provided that, as 
fever patients ought not to be moved, there shall not be any 
special inducement to move them. To the removal of small-pox 
patients, who for the general benefit ought to be moved, she 
offers no objection, and down to Long Reach accordingly 
they go. 

At the present moment, however, with a new case of small- 
pox occurring only about once a fortnight, the organization for 
taking them there, though still in existence, is almost in a state 
of suspended animation, and special arrangements are made for 
each journey. Perhaps, therefore, it is better to describe it 
as it works in times of epidemic. The doctor at the 
hospital is satisfied that the patient certified as “small-pox” 
really is suffering from that disease, and the sick person at once 
passes on in his ambulance to the nearest ambulance wharf. 
Of these there are three, at Fulham, at Rotherhithe, and at 
Blackwall. From the ambulance carriage he is at once 
transferred to an ambulance steamer, of which the Board 
possesses three ; one of them an ordinary “penny” steamboat 
adapted, and two others of about the same size built for this 
special service. Here he is taken charge of by the nurses 
attached to the staff of the Small-pox Hospital. If the Lancet 
be correct, “ the planning of these vessels is so excellent and the 
furnishing so complete, that the patient is at once received into 
a perfect hospital; his journey, so far as any fatigue is con- 
cerned, ends from the moment he is placed on board. Of his 
voyage down the river he is not conscious, for the steady 
passage of the vessel through the water is barely perceptible 
to any one lying in the well-arranged wards.” 

Arrived at the ships, a journey of some twenty miles from 
the Fulham Wharf, the patient has merely to be transferred from 
the smaller ward of the ambulance steamer to the larger wards 
of the Atlas, or the Castalia. There, in a hospital which a dis- 
tinguished French authority recently described as “ the realization 
of a dream of perfection,” he remains till he has ceased to be 
dangerous to others, which is not unfrequently some time 
after he is in robust health himself, with a ravenous appetite 
that causes the doctors not a little trouble. Before this system 
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was introduced a year or two back, great fears were expressed 
that obstacles would arise through storms, ice, or fog in the river ; 
but in practice it has been found not only that the ambulance 
steamers could run with safety in all weathers, but also that the 
death-rate of patients who were removed from London was 
considerably less than had been the case in any previous 
epidemic. 

But let ambulance and hospital arrangements be as perfect as 
they may, disease will be spread by the friends of patients who 
visit them, unless the most stringent regulations are enforced, 
An instance of a drunken mother carrying an infant suffering 
with small-pox to the hospital, and then returning with her 
clothes reeking with the poison to disseminate the disease 
outside, has already been quoted. Here is another specimen, 
taken from the evidence given before the Royal Commission, 
showing how infection was spread a few years back. A woman, 
whose husband was dangerously ill with semi-confluent small- 
pox, “went to visit him, wearing the jacket of one neighbour, 
the shoes of another, the petticoat of a third, and the skirt of a 
fourth ; she stayed the whole afternoon sitting at the bedside of 
her husband, his head resting against her breast.” Now-a-days, 
and in ordinary cases, no visits whatever are allowed ; if a patient 
is seriously ill, information of his condition is sent every day to his 
friends ; only if the case becomes dangerous, are the nearest re- 
lations permitted to enter the hospital. They are wrapped from 
head to foot in a linen wrapper provided for the purpose, so that 
their clothes may not be exposed to infection, and they are not 
allowed to come into personal contact with the patient. When 
they leave the wards, they must wash their face and hands with 
carbolic soap. They are urged, for their own sakes, not to 
increase their own risk by entering the hospital on an empty 
stomach ; and, for the sake of others, not to enter any omnibus 
or other public conveyance immediately after leaving the 
hospital. It is worth mentioning, as showing the singularly 
mild nature of the present epidemic, that a few days ago at one 
of the hospitals with nearly 200 patients, there was only one 
in whose case permission to visit had been given. 

At this point the economically-minded ratepayer will doubt- 
less interpose: “So then the net result of all this trouble and 
expense, and all these elaborate precautions, is that fever is 
more rife and the hospitals fuller than ever?” Fortunately, 
this would be an unnecessarily gloomy view to take. There 
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may be two reasons why the hospitals are fuller. The one 
that there are more cases of scarlet fever in London, the other 
that a larger percentage of the total sickness is treated in 
hospitals. There is every reason to think that the latter is the 
true explanation at present. We have no means of knowing 
how many cases of fever occur which do not end fatally. In 
upwards of forty of the towns of the country, with an aggregate 
population not far short of London itself, a system of compulsory 
notification of infectious disease is in force with the best results. 
Had we a similar system in London, it would be impossible for 
a focus of disease to exist in the centre of a crowded neighbour- 
hood, without the sanitary authorities becoming aware of it, and 
being able to bring at least moral pressure to bear, to get the 
patients removed to a hospital. Further, the Asylums Board 
would not, as at present, be forced to provide hospital ac- 
commodation, with no means of gauging the number of patients 
by whom that accommodation is likely to be required. The 
gain in efficiency would hardly be greater than that in economy. 
Meanwhile we can only grope in the dark and guess, 

Still we do know from the Registrar-General’s returns the 
number of deaths. And from these returns we learn that the 
deaths from scarlet fever are hardly in excess of the decennial 
average. Allowing for the unusually mild character of the 
disease, this would lead us to suppose that it was somewhat but 
not very much more prevalent than usual. The correctness of 
this explanation is put beyond doubt by the fact that, while ten 
years ago only 7 per cent. of the total deaths from scarlet fever 
occurred in hospitals, last year the proportion had risen to 22°7 
per cent. For the ten weeks ending Saturday, September 1oth, 
the proportion had further advanced to 30 per cent. In the 
interval, the hospital death-rate from fever fell from one in six 
in 1877, to one in ten in 1886. At the present moment it is 
even lower than this, being, in one hospital at least, only a trifle 
over one in twenty. It is scarcely conceivable that the case 
mortality outside the hospital has declined in a greater ratio. 
We may therefore fairly assume that the hospitals are used quite 
three times as freely as they were a decade since. 

Those, however, who even with large and airy spare rooms at 
their disposal, have had scarlet fever in their houses, know well 
how impossible it is to suppose that 77 per cent. of the cases 
can be properly treated in their own homes. There can neither 
be proper breathing-space for the patients, nor proper isolation 
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for the rest of the family and the neighbourhood. Probably 
2000 cubic feet of space, the allowance for one patient in the 
ward of a hospital standing on a piece of ground the size of 
Belgrave Square, is quite as much as falls to the share of an 
entire working man’s family in his two or three rooms in a 
narrow street. Evidently far the largest proportion of the 77 
per cent. would be better in hospital. How are they to be got 
to go there? Of compulsion, such as would be applied by the 
sanitary authorities of provincial towns, it is no use talking in 
London just yet. Such measures may be possible for a strong 
corporation, but our London authorities, the thirty-nine vestries 
and district boards—those forty stripes save one with which we, 
citizens surely of no mean city, are visited to-day—could 
not if they would, and would not if they could, carry out such 
a policy. But that much may be done, even in the existing 
state of the law, by moral pressure coupled with an ener- 
getically-worked system of voluntary notification, is shown 
by the fact that in Kensington, where if anywhere a con- 
siderable proportion of the patients could be properly treated 
at home, 63 out of 100 recorded cases were removed to 
hospitals. Adequate and constant sanitary inspection will not 
only render disease unlikely to occur, but will be likely to detect 
-it immediately on its occurrence. If then the strong pressure 
that a doctor can bring to bear is at once applied by the Medical 
Officer of Health, only in rare instances will an absolute refusal 
be met with. 

Something may be done also by a mere change of name. At 
present, though under a recent Act persons becoming chargeable 
to the parish on account of infectious illness are specially relieved 
from incurring any legal disability, the patients in the Asylums 
Board Hospitals are officially described by the ridiculous mis- 
nomer of “pauper.” Certainly not one in ten of their number, 
probably not one in twenty, has ever been in receipt of parish 
relief in his life, or would be ever likely to apply for it in any 
other form. When, twenty years since, the Metropolitan Poor 
Act constituted the Asylums Board with power to establish 
infectious hospitals for the accommodation of the pauper class, 
it was supposed that the sanitary authorities, the vestries and 
district boards, would, each in their own district, make arrange- 
ments for the treatment of non-paupers. But this has not been 
done; it has been recognised on all hands that hospital 
arrangements are better in the charge of a central body repre- 
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senting and acting for the whole Metropolis, and that paupers 
and non-paupers need much the same medical care and nursing 
and isolation. But the hospitals remain as poor-law establish- 
ments, and every ‘inmate becomes nominally a pauper, so that 
the medical officers of health find themselves in the absurd 
position of imploring artizans and tradesmen, not unfrequently 
persons in a still higher position in the social scale, to consent to 
pauperize themselves, not so much for their own benefit as for 
the benefit of the community at large. There can be no doubt 
that this mischievous anachronism does much to obstruct the 
free use of the hospitals. 

One reform more is urgently needed, but is perhaps scarcely 
likely to be taken in hand except as part and parcel of a larger 
scheme for the government of London: the reconstitution of 
the Asylums Board itself. That body, being de jure, as we have 
seen, a poor-law authority pure and simple, has become de facto 
the central sanitary authority of the Metropolis. As such it 
should naturally be representative of, or at least in com- 
munication with, the vestries and district boards which are 
the local sanitary authority of their respective districts. At 
present it is absolutely independent. The vestries may cause 
small-pox or scarlet fever to increase and multiply for want 
of the most obvious precautions. The Asylums Board can 
do nothing but sit still and accept in silence all the cases 
that it may please the vestries to manufacture. The Asylums 
Board, on the other hand, may neglect or overcrowd its patients ; 
the vestries must bear it submissively, they have no locus standi 
tocomplain. It is true they were forced to send their patients 
to the Asylums Board Hospitals, as they had nowhere else to 
send them; but not being paupers, the patients had no right 
there, and must take the consequences of their own intrusion. 

Without imagining extreme cases such as this, or assuming 
that friction will occur between bodies that have managed 
hitherto to exist peaceably side by side, there can be no doubt 
that every week information and experience is gained by the 
Asylums Board that would be useful to the vestries, while on 
the other hand the local knowledge of vestries with their 
medical officers of health and sanitary inspectors might be of the 
utmost service to the Asylums Board. A few days back, one 
of the most active of the Medical Officers of Health wrote as 
follows: “ Surely, if the Asylums Board had received from their 
medical officers a calculation of the number of patients likely to 
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require admission and treatment,” they would have decided 
sooner to open the hospital at Winchmore Hill. But the only 
medical officers of the Asylums Board are the superintendents 
of the different hospitals. They are far too busy with the care 
of their two, three, or four hundred patients—to say nothing of 
the whole administrative routine of one of these immense 
establishments—to have a moment to spare for calculations as 
to the probable course of disease outside, even if the matter 
were, which it certainly is not, within their province. Of medical 
advisers the Asylums Board has none. In a city of five 
million inhabitants, where an increase of one-fiftieth per cent. 
in the ratio of fever admissions to population would furnish 
enough cases to occupy three large hospitals, the Asylums 
Board cannot even command access to the miserably inade- 
quate information that is actually in existence. The one fact of 
which the Board can be quite certain is that if the accommo- 
dation afforded is sufficient, it will be accused of reckless ex- 
travagance ; if the accommodation falls short, it will be held up 
to public obloquy as being composed of candidates for admission 
to its own imbecile asylums. So far are the central and the 
local sanitary authorities from working together, that the areas 
governed by the local authorities, the vestries, are entirely 
different from the poor-law areas, with which alone the Asylums 
Board has any right to concern itself. Latterly, however, facts 
have been too strong for constitutional theories, and in the last 
few years, with many apologies for its intrusion, the Asylums 
Board has ventured to supply to the medical officers of health 
information as to the nature and locality of disease which is of 
the utmost value to them, and which they are in many cases 
unable to obtain for themselves. 

One entire branch of sanitary work—propagandism namely, 
which might spread broadcast small-pox statistics to meet the 
statements of the anti-vaccinators, point out the comparative 
advantages of the public hospitals, and encourage the voluntary 
notification of infectious disease—is entirely neglected under 
our present system of dual control. The vestries have not 
the requisite information; the Asylums Board has no power 
to spend its funds in disseminating the information which 
it has obtained, or enforcing the lessons which it has learnt 
from the treatment of the 85,000 patients that from first 
to last have passed through its hospitals. 


W. M. ACWORTH. 





On a Canadian Salmon River. 


I, 
“IT is the ‘Jamaica,’” said a voice under my car window, on 
Jubilee morning, “you may read her name outside. Her folks 
is going to fish.” “Fish,” echoed the person addressed, “ fish 
what? is it Tommy cods?” “Likely Tommy cods,” answered 
the first voice. “The car was up at Riviére du Loup station 
yesterday ; they shoved her down here on purpose.” 

The feelings of deep indignation with which I listened to this 
conversation, as I sat in my railway cabin, may be imagined 
when I explain. 

Here we were, as we flattered ourselves, a distinguished and 
important party on our way to a great salmon river, in a private 
car, with no end of tackle, rods, flies and line—with tents, 
musquito nets, blankets, india-rubber sheets, tin plates, writing 
cases and canned food, more than 400 miles from home, with 
100 more to go—and in a large village filled with intelligent 
inhabitants, it was gravely supposed by one of them that we had 
come to catch Tommy cods in the St. Lawrence at Midsummer ! 
Tommy cods !—meanest of edible fish, which may be taken at 
any point anywhere on that mighty river, at almost any cold 
season, with a large crooked pin or any kind of hook !—which 
lie in frozen heaps on the snow-covered flags of the Quebec 
market-place, and are sold at midwinter by the dozen for a few 
cents! Tommy cods! which I had magnificently ordered my 
cook never to buy even for her own Friday dinner, and of which, 
in my very youthful days, I had one dark night caught eighty- 
nine specimens in three hours, through a hole in the ice, whither 
they were lured by torchlight, and whither their captors (for we 
were several on that occasion) were attracted by love of mischief 
and truant disobedience, 

Some consolation came from the ignorance displayed by both 
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speakers, for who ever heard of fishing for Tommy cods in 
June? I comforted myself with the reflection that both were 
probably lately arrived English peasants who knew nothing of 
“Sport” in Canada: but worse was to come—this time in 
French fatois. 

“ Pourquoi M’dame est elle ici si loin de la station,” wondered 
a pretty French girl who brought our supply of fresh butter as 
she handed the basket to my maid. “ Mais, sans doute,” she 
added, after a second’s thought, “elle a peur des chars en haut,” 

This was too much! I who had crossed mountains that span 
a continent on a cowcatcher, just for fun ; who had passed over 
trestle bridges two hundred feet high, standing on a railway car 
step, and laughed to look down the abyss; who had travelled: 
two thousand miles in the depths of a Canadian winter over a 
newly laid and hardly opened railway line—I who had done all 
these fine things to be supposed afraid of staying overnight in 
a car drawn up on a blind siding in a country railway station, 
only one hundred miles below Quebec! Sadly I pondered on 
the difficulty of achieving fame! To a village near which I own 
five acres of rock, and a summer cottage, and where I had spent, 
months at a time, the story of my exploits had clearly never 
come! The shock had made fresh air necessary, so I rose and 
looked out. 

Standing on a low promontory, where the branch railway line 
touched and followed a long narrow wooden pier stretching far 
into the sunlit water, the ‘Jamaica’ seemed in a world of blue! 
Blue shone the unflecked arch of heaven—bluer still the vast 
St. Lawrence River, flowing north and south as far as eye could 
see—bluest of all the lofty Laurentian mountain range that, 
twenty-five miles away (yet seeming less than half the distance 
in that wonderful atmosphere), swept close round its north- 
western shore. Backwards, as I turned to see, lo! nearly the 
same picture in shades of green—great undulating reaches of 
meadow and pasture land, bright with varying tints, lined with 
low belts of wood, a veritable study in colour, from the pale tint 
of late buds, to the black green of old spruce and pine. In 
that vast landscape details are lost, and the irregular line of 
small French hamlets and villages that skirt for miles the 
southern shore, seem only specks of white. Riviére du Loup, 
the village we belonged to, lay two miles inland, its dull red 
roofs now shining in sunlight, its feeble bells tinkling a welcome 
to Jubilee morning. Arrangements had been made for our 
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small fishing party to rendezvous here, and as I was first on the 
spot by two days, the car had been “ shoved”—as my unknown 
friend put it—-by a pilot engine from the station two miles 
distant to this cool and pleasant spot near the river. 

But our lounging was over now, and long before the tide had 
ebbed away from below our car wheels, or the red sun burnished 
the mountains, we were near Metapedia, a hamlet where the 
Provinces of New Brunswick and Quebec meet,—tents, flies, 
blankets, tackle, and all! 

In a charming valley the Restigouche and Metapedia rivers 
meet and mingle, flowing together for a few miles until at Camp- 
bellton, on the “Baie des Chaleurs,” they unite, reach the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence, and travel with its waters to the sea. 

Metapedia consists of a railway station, five cottages, an 
American Club House, a row of bark canoes, and a long railway 
bridge. We found the green valley, with its winding streams 
and feathered islands, spanned by a bright rainbow which 
seemed to form a triumphal arch before us as the train “ slowed ” 
in. “If only the bow will stand still,” said a delighted passenger 
in the Pullman, “I believe we shall pass right under it.” 
But, alas! rainbows never do “ stand still,” and, as we halted at 
the station, this one, more brilliant than ever, lay, with one foot 
on a mountain top and the other in a blue bend of the 

estigouche, at least a mile away. 

And now all is hurry and business, for this is our destination, 
and here we meet our guides with their canoes, and all_ the 
supplies needful for three weeks’ life in the wilds. First the 
‘Jamaica’ has to be dropped off the train, which instantly speeds 
away en route for Halifax; next she has to be towed to ‘a 
siding ; and then comes in the last of our party of four, with 
provision lists, baskets and suggestions, making us feel we are 
going to work in earnest ! 

Spite of a heavy shower, with big drops that fell like pebbles 
on our low roof, we had a cosy little dinner in the ‘ Jamaica,’ and 
paid a visit to the Club House afterwards, to which we had been 
kindly invited, and where we found two bright young matrons, 
sharers of their lords’ sport, besides several other pleasant 
fishermen, who left their reading-room to join the ladies and bid 
us welcome. 

Composed of forty wealthy American gentlemen, the “ Resti- 
gouche Salmon Club” has rented fifty miles’ fishing on the 
Restigouche and its tributaries from the Local Governments of 
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the Provinces of New Brunswick and Quebec; has built rough 
wooden cottages at intervals up the shores, and in relays of ten 
and twelve spends all the salmon season on these beautiful waters, 
fishing in pools drawn lots for every night at the Club House, or 
in camps up river, where two rods can fish for five days con. 
secutively, or until their successors arrive to take possession, 

Ladies are admitted to the Club House, and two or three 
married couples stay there; the lady being the “rod” on her 
husband’s pools when he does not occupy them himself. The 
Club keeps possession of these valuable fishing privileges by 
being the highest bidder at an auction held every five years te 
dispose of the “ riparian rights,” or, in other words, to rent the 
river banks and as much of the adjacent forest land as enables 
lessees thereof to control the water. Much of the fishing is, in 
this way, owned by private gentlemen, Canadians and Americans, 
who bought the riparian rights, and are lords of the soil, as well 
as masters of the water. 

In some places for miles the fishing privileges are divided 
between parties leasing or owning opposite banks, and then each 
has a right to fish to the “thread of the stream.” Needless to 
say, this thread is almost as difficult to find as the thread of a 
Parliamentary address, and some battles, even in those remote 
regions, have been fought over its exact position. 

But to return. All night long and all next day rain fell 
heavily. Going further was impossible. We had nearly forty 
miles to travel in a “ Scow,” drawn by horses against the strong 
current, and though the scow was partially closed in with light 
canvas, and most of our personal effects in waterproof, there 
could be no doubt everybody and everything would be more or 
less soaked before we camped for the night, half-way up, if we 
started. So we had to make the best of it, and stay comfortably 
in our railway car until the sunset’s prognostications should 
be fulfilled and a fine day break on the morrow, 

Life in the ‘ Jamaica,’ during thirty-six hours’ heavy rain is, it 
must be confessed, not exactly festive. Still, we all tried to be 
delightful, played games, read novels and old newspapers, and 
watched white rain-scuds dimming the brilliant wet green of our 
surroundings, splashing on gravelled banks, and climbing in 
flying wreaths of mist to hill-tops outlined against the grey sky. 

At sunset red light brightened us up, and following a narrow 
path across a field gay with purple vetch, large marguerites, 
wild roses, and tall waving fern, some of us visited that depart- 
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ment of the Club House where the salmon caught by its members 
are kept in ice, either to be forwarded by the daily trains east 
and west as offerings to distant friends, or consumed by the 
hungry fishermen themselves. 

Entering a large wooden building, which looked like a well- 
kept barn and enclosed two room-like compartments, we found 
one containing masses of hard, packed snow, from which the 
outside air is carefully excluded, and on this salmon fresh from 
the fly are laid as they come in ready for use or transportation. 
The other compartment, when a heavy door was opened, displayed 
many rows of small drawers. Here the salmon lie comfortably, 
each in his separate drawer, a second stage from the snow couch 
he occupied for an hour or two on arrival. This compartment 
is ventilated at the top, and kept at a temperature just above 
freezing by ice blocks introduced from above between the lining 
and the heavy outside planks. No ice is allowed to touch the 
fish until he is boxed up for his journey, and then he lies on a 
bed of crushed ice, and is covered with cool, fresh fern-leaves. 

From one corner of this building a little office is partitioned, 
and here is kept a book in which is registered daily the number 
of salmon taken, the pools they come from, their captor’s name, 
and the address to which he sends his fish. This address is 
stencilled in clear letters, and the fish is off by the daily train, 
which connects at Montreal with expresses to every point in 
Canada and the States. 

The whole arrangement is thoroughly practical and business- 
like, leaving no chance for any delightful little stupidities or 
uncertainties, taking much of the romance out of the sport, and 
reducing it to a capital system. Involuntarily I thought of the 
oft-quoted Chicago pig who is ushered through a lofty portal, 
and an hour after is brought out—ham—by the back door! So 
the king of fish, resting reflectively with his delicate nose up 
stream in the cool brown depths of the Restigouche, is en- 
countered by an energetic citizen of America, and twenty-four 
hours later lies on a New York dinner-table @ Ja mayonnaise ! 

Next morning by 8.30 we were picking our way through 
drenched fern and grass to the pebbly shore, where the scow, 
already packed, was awaiting us. There she lay, a very flat 
black hull, 60 feet long and 9 wide, with square ends, and in 
the middle a long tent-like cabin made of canvas stretched on 
rough boards, with a door at each end; within, a table, four 
camp-stools, and our baggage neatly piled; astern, outside, a 
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heap of boxes and bales containing provisions and tents ; towing 
behind, our three canoes ; forward, bundles of hay for our three 
steeds, who, harnessed with ropes and attached to a 60-feet 
cable, now came splashing forward above their knees in water, 
and took up a position ahead, the left horse ridden by a large 
weather-beaten man in waterproof leggings and a shady hat. 
Well forward on the scow stood two tall young men armed 
with long iron-tipped poles, and a very wide rudder, with a 
gibbet-like handle 15 feet long, was managed by a bushy 
whiskered giant, whom we called the Pilot. The rest of our staff 
consisted of six canoe-guides and a cook. So with a shove, and 
a plunge, and a whip’s crack, away we went splashing up stream, 

It was a novel mode of conveyance, and we voted it great 
fun as, gliding through the clearest of golden brown water near 
tree-covered grassy banks, our horses now splashing heavily 
through shallow ripples, now stepping out bravely on river's 
margin, we beguiled the time with stories and laughter, called 
our scow ‘Empress of India,’ in honour of Jubilee time, and 
began to think of breakfast. ; 

Half-buried in meadow grass, sheltered by a hill, nestled a 
tiny camp. As we slackened speed to look at it, a bark canoe 
shot out from a distant bay and paddled rapidly to meet us. It 
was the camp of a well-known American actor, who, with a 
Nova Scotian comrade, was passing his short holiday in the 
sport both loved so well. Warm was his greeting and kind his 
hospitality as, landing, he led the way to his tent, and set before 
the ladies Albert biscuits, figs in cordial, and a jug of clear cold 
spring water, reserving a liquid rather less uncoloured for his 
gentlemen guests. His tent was very cosy, filled with good 
camp furniture, and containing a sort of desk, which he opened 
to show us apparently his greatest treasure—a photo of Lord 
Randolph Churchill, presented by his pretty wife. 

“I did not forget ‘Victoria’ on her Jubilee day,” he an- 
nounced. “I lowered my American flag, and fired a salute of 
fifty shots from my revolver in her honour.” 

Off again and onward. The day grew hot and bright. A 
canoe came alongside with its occupant, a Club man bound for 
the upper waters. We grappled his frail gunwale, and carried 
him on with us for some time, while his Indian boatmen drew 
in their paddles, sat back on their heels, and probably went to 
sleep. None of us had ever seen or heard of him before, but 
on the Restigouche all seem friends. 
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By and by we found the river full of floating logs, and 
watched the dexterity with which our tall boatmen in the bows 
warded them off us, and the clever way in which, when he saw 
an “ugly” one coming, our navigating horseman would lash 
his steeds and struggle them out of the way. “Them’s logs 
from the Upsalquitch River, where the men is cutting timber,” 
explained the pilot, whose labours now become onerous ; “ and 
they are a shame too! bumping agin scows and frightening the 
fish !” 

Presently we came in sight of the said “ Upsalquitch,” whose 
dark mouth was nearly choked with logs at the moment, which 
would probably break away in an hour or two and leave all 
clear. A camp stood on either side its outlet ; large low wooden 
huts half-buried in trees, above which floated the Stars and 
Stripes. At one we landed and found a delightful American 
host, known to a member of our party, who was most kind, and 
an artist who was taking clever water-colour sketches of scenery, 
salmon and “situations.” Just opposite the other camp a lady 
sat erect in a canoe, holding aloft her rod, its line strained 
almost to breaking point with the weight of asalmon. Presently 
a great thick flake of silver flashed high above the water, and I 
saw her line curled back like a whip-lash as the huge fish 
flopped downwards and was gone! 

“How can she survive the disappointment!” I said inno- 
cently to myself. Later on I kuew. 

About 2 P.M. we landed, turned the horses to feed, took 
out the provision baskets, boiled the kettle, and had a “lovely” 
meal. One of us certainly was hungry, and never did hot tea, 
canned tongue, buttered biscuit and marmalade taste better 
than it did that day. 

The scenery grew wilder and more striking as we advanced. 
Reach after reach of forest-covered heights shaded the deep 
eddying water, occasionally rudely broken by shelves of stern 
rock. Heavy spring-rains had greatly increased the river's 
bulk, force and rapidity, and now smart showers of rain broke 
over us, alternating with hot bright sunshine. 

Never, the Captain assured me, had he experienced more 
difficulty from high water, adding, with a glance at the piling 
clouds, he hoped we would “shove on,” as much more rain 
would make the river impassable. 

All we desired was to “shove on,” but this proved to be no 
such very speedy affair. Sometimes the horses, plunging into 
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deeper water, would lose foothold altogether ; then the drenched, 
but undisturbed Captain, looking back, gave orders by signs, for 
the noisy rapids prevented other communication. In a moment 
the scow, propelled by pole and rudder, would sway ashore and 
lightly ground. Then off scrambled the Captain, to his thigh 
in water, and up the bank to reconnoitre. On many such 
occasions, finding the water too deep, he would remount, turn, 
come splashing alongside, and step—/orses, cable, and all—into 
the scow, while the boatmen and guides poled us all onward! 
Occasionally, where the ledge of shallow water was narrow, he 
would force the horses to climb the bank, and as the scow came 
on, dack them in, while he remained coolly seated on Mag as 
usual ! 

Shallow water again—and our navy would scramble out to 
sea, while the ‘Empress’ glided on in soft shadows and deep 
silence, broken only by heavy splashings and the hum of the 
rapids far and near. 

I surveyed proceedings wrapped in waterproof, perched on 
some bales of hay. When the horses were passengers we were 
close together, and on very confidential terms. Indeed Bell and 
Jean ate wet oats by turns out of the deal box in which, when 
they had refreshed themselves, I hid my opera-glass, note-book 
and novel, to keep them dry. 

Presently, just beyond a sharp turn, appeared a long low 
frothing line of rapids, and above, barring the horses’ way, a 
huge collection of logs, fallen trees, mud, and débris, the result 
of some winter ice-shove or early spring freshet. The Captain, 
hauling inshore, took counsel with his pilot and the “boys.” 
Woman-like, I asked if there was any danger. But the Captain 
was no courtier. “There’s not a mite of danger,” he somewhat 
scornfully explained ; “but it ain’t best to let a scow get away 
down stream,” and then he proceeded to business. Dismounting 
—up to his waist in water—he unhitched his horses, and drove 
them into the forest; then, clutching the rope in his strong 
hands, he began to clamber vigorously over the bristling im- 
pediment, dragging us after him. On board, the boatmen and 
guides helped manfully, striking rapidly their iron-tipped poles 
deep into the swirling water, grappling among the huge stones, 
pushing strongly forward, while keeping close inland. 

The “block” surmounted, the Captain, on level ground, now 
stopped to breathe, while our quivering poles held the‘ Empress’ 
fast below a slope of angry water. The well-trained horses, 
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pushing through the trees, were now at the Captain’s side. Ina 
moment he had hitched on their cable and mounted ; then a dig 
with his spur, a cut of his whip, an “ Up with her, boys!” and 
as all sprang forward, the guides, with a mighty shove, drove us 
clean across the smooth rock over which deep water poured 
like golden oil, and landed us comfortably in a quiet pool 
above. 

Rain was now falling steadily. For a change I had my canoe 
alongside, stepped in, waterproof and all, and my guides, pad- 
dling across the river lengthwise because of the strong current, 
poled up the opposite shore. It was a wild strange scene—the 
stern dark heights and dank, wet misty forests; the whirling 
water and black fast-rising clouds, over which red lightning 
constantly giared ; the drenched, busy, silent men ; and that low 
strange foreboding sound which, breaking a forest’s proud silence, 
always means a storm. 

Our plan had been to camp hereabouts for the night, to pitch, 
sup, and sleep in our tents, and start at daybreak next morning 
for our destination on the Patapedia twenty miles farther on ; 
but now our only thought was to push on for possible shelter. 
The gloom deepened ; the rapid’s froth gleamed in mid-distance 
like a grin of angry teeth as the storm broke wildly over us, with 
the sweep of a small hurricane, an avalanche of rain, and loud 
peals of thunder. Erect at either end of the canoe my coatless 
guides poled steadily onwards with perfect unconcern, Looking 
backward at the scow, almost hidden by the driving downpour, 
I saw all her crew in shirt-sleeves equally nonchalant. 

But my constitution was not proof against such a soaking, so 
I shouted to be taken back to the scow, the roar of rain, wind 
and water making it almost impossible for voice to carry. So 
far as water went there was nothing gained there. Everything 
but the blankets and some cases of wearing apparel was 
drenched, and we ran ashore ten minutes afterwards, still under 
a tremendous shower, the most forlorn-looking party that could 
be imagined. 

For this point we had been aiming ever since the storm 
threatened. One of our guides had informed us a small house 
would be found here, and that at any rate we should have a roof 
and dry floor. Just above us now stood the house indicated—a 
wooden shanty of 20-feet frontage, devoid of adornment or 
attraction, looking dreary enough with its blank windows and 
poor little door—and after some consultation and a hasty 
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supper taken under umbrellas (for the scow’s tent was leaking 
everywhere), it was decided to make a tour of inspection. Up 
the streaming slippery pathway we climbed, knocked at the 
door, and entered. A very poor couple faced us, seated near a 
small cooking-stove, and a pale, sickly-looking girl of about 
sixteen bade us good day. No explanation was needed; 
matters spoke for themselves. The people were most kind, and 
it was speedily settled that we ladies might sleep in the parlour 
if necessary, and the gentlemen could stay on the scow. 

There was nothing in that parlour but a stove and a small 
table. Still, we were thankful, and after another visit to the 
‘Empress,’ whose cabin by this time was as wet as her deck, we 
struggled back to the “ parlour,” this time in thick darkness as 
well as heavy rain, and prepared to rest for the night on an 
entirely bare boarded floor. 

I had heard of the experiment, but had never tried it before. 
There was a charming novelty about the idea, and when my 
guide appeared with the waterproof bag containing my blankets, 
a small eider-down pillow, and a very tiny dressing-bag, I 
thought it the greatest possible fun. My companion, the most 
sunny-tempered and charming of women, quite shared my views, 
so we took off our wet wraps, spread out our blankets, and in 
two minutes I was sound asleep. 

At three, next morning, I was awakened by my friend’s voice. 
I beheld her by the dim light, sitting up in utter disconsolate- 
ness, having been unable to sleep a moment. The floor was 
lively with insects, she assured me—very dirty, and very 
horrible. I felt convinced she was right, yet the absurdity of 
the position so overcame me, that with a most cruel lack of 
feeling and sympathy, I fell into fits of immoderate laughter. 
It was contagious, and especially to one of so gay a heart. She 
laughed too. [eal after peal echoed through that silent cottage. 
To stop was impossible. Our guides who, by way of guardians 
were sleeping on the passage outside, must certainly have 
thought us quite mad. I could hear their brief muttered 
conversation in the Micmac tongue, and though not under- 
standing a word, I could well imagine the consternation with 
which those simple creatures listened to our untimely merriment. 
Possibly they thought it was a custom among the pale-faces to 
fall into hysterics at daybreak, especially during times of trial 
and discomfort. 

Two hours later we were off again, rain falling still, and every- 
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body and everything wet; but a touch of frivolity lingered, 
and as we ate our frugal breakfast, sitting on soaked camp-stools, 
with rain dripping on the breakfast-table and fog blowing through 
the tent, we enlivened the way with nonsense and fun, and 
utterly refused to be miserable. 

Fortune favours the brave—the rain ceased shortly. One of 
the gentlemen suddenly recollected he had a camp-stove 
among his traps, and in five minutes it was unpacked, fitted 
together, and a hole cut in our canvas roof for the stove-pipe, or 
iron-tube chimney. It was a most complete affair, and occupied 
but little space, for the flat sides, about 15 inches long and 7 
wide, laid together, made little bulk, and the pipe was rolled in 
the blankets. 

We shoved ashore, and two guides were detailed to get fuel. 
They crept up the bank, armed each with a hatchet, and 
presently come on board with armful of dry wood, chopped 
from the inside of an old tree. In ten minutes we had a roaring 
fire, and were drying our garments, while Peter, the cook, 
prepared breakfast. Hot coffee, condensed milk, toast (Peter’s 
toast was always matchless), broiled bacon and beans, boiled 
potatoes and a pot of honey. What could be more cheering 
under adverse circumstances ? 

“Laughter brings luck,” they say. In our case it certainly 
did, for by noon all was bright, fresh, fragrant, sparkling. 
Fleecy white clouds sailed in the deep blue overhead. Wet 
trees sparkled in warm sunshine. Every blade of grass and 
many a tiny wild flower shone in brilliant tints. Walls of dark 
spruce and pine, delicately fringed with pale-green shoots, and 
relieved by creamy birch-stems, feathery foliage of mountain 
ash, and the gentle quiver of aspens, uprose about the noble 
river’s winding course, and stretched away in endless perspective 
as past bend after bend we glided on. Here and there wide 
streams, a dazzle of olive and silver, varied the monotony by 
plunging down through the forest, dimming with foam, as it 
reached the river, the brilliant clearness of those translucent 
waters that swept noiselessly below. 

But our progress was far from easy. Risen nine inches since 
yesterday, and rising still, the river’s brink gave little foothold, 
and the bank—wooded to the edge—even less. Silently the 
grim Captain—always mounted and always up to his knees in 
water—kept vigilant look-out, and carefully sought the way. 
Silently the tall young boatmen stood erect in the bow of our 
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gondola, with poles ready to “ ward,” “push on,” or “ check,” as 
the case required. Only by a sign would the first indicate what 
the others had to do. Never a word passed ; and constantly as 
I lounged half-dozing on my hay couch, I would be rudely 
awakened by the trampling of all three horses as they neared 
the scow’s edge, and clambered over her low gunwale; then 
crossing and recrossing wherever the water seemed most still, 
our long oars stretched wide as the guides pulled slowly on with 
steady stroke, the Captain, erect on Jean’s back, taking advan- 
tage of every grassy flat or pebbly shore to step out again, 
hitch on, and use the horses. 

Landing at mid-day, and again at seventeen o'clock, we 
lunched, had tea, and rested, while the guides ate cold pork and 
biscuits, or smoked at a respectful distance, and Mag, Bell, and 
Jean devoured my hay-sofa. 

On one of these occasions, as I lay in cool shade on a blanket, 
I was roused from half a nap by hearing two of our party 
discussing—of all topics for a pleasant June day on the 
Restigouche—cremation ! 

“Did you ever,” said the Judge, in his deep voice and calm 
judicial tones, “hear of that sad mistake made by the friend of 
a newly-made widow when he stayed at her house shortly after 
her bereavement? No? Well, after thanking her warmly for 
her hospitality, and all the provision made for his complete 
comfort, he added: ‘not even tooth-powder was forgotten; 
I found some of excellent quality in my bedroom, and used it 
this morning.’ Starting up with a horrified shriek, the agonized 
lady exclaimed, ‘Oh! what an unfortunate mistake! those are 
dear John’s ashes ; I had forgotten them on the mantel-shelf!’” 

Such lazy laughter followed this really weak anecdote, that 
even Gray, my own especial canoe-man, who about once a week, 
on the average, ventured to ask a question, now enquired, as I 
walked towards their fire, “What is it?” Alas! I could not 
explain ; even supposing I could speak his language, how would 
a joke about cremation go into Micmac! 

Into Gray’s English, or even his French patois, the subject 
would be embarrassing to render, so I said, “It is only some 
nonsense about dead people, Gray,” and with this very dis- 
respectful, not to say imperfect explanation, Gray was quite 
satisfied. 

But though not a linguist, unable indeed to read or write im 
any language, Gray was keen, intelligent, full of observation, and, 
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in his line, never for a moment at a loss what todo. He could 
manage a canoe, fish, shoot, hunt or swim, all to perfection. His 
life spent in the woods, for he had lived among Micmac Indians 
all his younger days, had made him strong, rugged, fearless and 
long-enduring ; and yet there was an air of simplicity and 
gentleness, almost childishness, about the man that was very 
attractive. Now, as we went on again, Gray was a picture, 
standing in the canoe’s narrow bow, his strong hard hands 
grasping the long iron-shod pole—his brawny arms stretching 
far forward as he leaned to strike down into the rapids, and 
sweep the frail craft upwards and onwards against the steady 
rush of waters that kept their swift current even close inshore. 
Still passing on, at Chamberlain Shoal Camp we saw the gleam 
of white canvas ashore, and the “whip” of a delicate rod 
beyond a flashing ripple. Nearing the spot we found a dis- 
satisfied fisherman who, when one of us ventured to ask what 
luck, complained of only six fish toa couple of rods in two days, 
and, like all other sportsmen leal and true, cursed (metaphorically 
speaking, of course) the netting for market, and the Govern- 
ment “take” for breeding purposes at the rivers mouth thirty 
miles away. 

At Pine Island Camp the Club cottage nestled a very speck 
on a low bank, encircled and faced with a towering world of 
verdure. We dipped our flag in salutation, and three revolver- 
shots replied in acknowledgment. 

The restless clouds threw great shadows before our way, 
alternating with hot dazzling sunshine, and later on sunset sent 
magnificent beams of vivid crimson away westward, while gloom 
and pale yellows lay on Eastern forests and against the Eastern 
sky. Some hours earlier the Captain had announced in his 
briefest of sentences that further than a certain point called 
“Indian Brook Lodge” he could not proceed—the high water 
made his style of navigation impossible now. Our only alter- 
native was to camp at what he called “the Brook,” or to go on 
in canoes. 

Now the point we were making for lay three miles further up, 
at the mouth of a tributary called the Patepedia, or in Res- 
tigouche vernacular “Pattymejaw;” but it was too late to trans- 
port our baggage and take to canoes, so we determined to camp 
near Indian Brook Lodge and go on next day. 


However, as it proved, Fate had better things in store 
for us. 
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At a deep cool bend of the now shadowed river we en- 
countered the Lodge’s sturdy white-whiskered master, standing 
in his canoe attended by his two Indian guides, and “casting” 
diligently. He turned at the sound of our dipping paddles—for 
I was in advance of my party and in my canoe—forgave the 
interruption, recognized me at once as an old friend, and in the 
kindest manner invited us all to his tiny but cozy hut, lying 
close at hand—almost hidden in the dewy woodland of those 
richly-clothed banks. 

So we had our first camp dinner in a low, quaint, log-built 
room, seated at what was literally a hospitable “board,” for 
rough planks formed the table—with the best of hosts and the 
two pleasant American friends who were fishing in his waters 
and who shared his habitation. Turtle soup, the best salmon- 
steaks imaginable, stewed pears, claret and coffee. Then we 
adjourned to the little wooden gallery outside, that lay so snugly 
among green bushes, and looked forth on our camping-place. 

Before us the river, expanding above into a mile of lake, 
broke into fierce rapids on one side of a low grassy island, and 
flowed swiftly, smooth as oil, round the other. All was circled 
by a vast amphitheatre of towering densely-wooded heights, 
inexpressibly solemn and beautiful under the still-tinted, soft- 
hued evening sky. 

Close to the Lodge on our right, a wide brook babbling noisily 
down under a tangle of vines and trees spread over a white- 
pebbled bottom and rippled into the river at our feet. 

Beyond this brook a green meadow lay close alongshore, half- 
circled by trees mounting upward in unbroken masses. A deep 
green, long-grassed meadow it was, cool and fragrant in the 
damp, dewy evening, clusters of fern and wild flowers breaking 
here and there its soft surface. 

A single rough plank bridged the brook, and led to this 
charming plateau, where by-and-by, in the clear June starlight, we 
could see our white tents rising as if by magic, and the new 
camp-fire’s steady blaze. To-and-fro passed our guides, dark, 
mysterious, stalwart figures, busily engaged in nothing more 
formidable than “pitching camp.” The scow lay beached in 
shadow ; Peter was swinging his kettles over the fire’s red 
light ; Gray advancing from the forest edge, trailing a freshly- 
cut lot of tent poles; while Mag, Jean, and Bell stood knee-deep 
in rich pasture, no doubt enjoying firm foothold once more and 
the joy of a long “ feed ” ashore. 
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In this lovely wild place many bright sunny days and restful 
nights found our little party. We took our tents no further up 
river. Not only would a prettier or more suitable locality 
have been hard to find, but we heard alarming accounts of sand- 
flies, midges and mosquitoes on the banks above. 

“You'll be ate up,” said the Captain, dismally, next morning, 
as I offered my hand in kindly if democratic farewell—for he 
was going home to Metapedia—“ ate up, if you go to Pattyme- 
jaw. This is the best place—stay here; you'll be ate up, I 
tell you, Missis, if you camp at Pattymejaw.” 

The prospect of so ignominious a fate naturally led us to take 
further advice on the subject—so we consulted the Superinten- 
dent, who owns seven miles of water and is perhaps the best 
fisherman on the river, besides having had thirty years’ experience 
of salmon and their“ methods.” Our first object was, to kill fish, 
and the question now was—how and where best to do it. 

“All other considerations,” I explained as my share of the 
conversation, “must give way to that.” The old sportsman 
smiled benignly under his grizzled moustache. Our souls rushed 
together, he thoroughly appreciated the remark. Still he 
refused to commit himself to a hinted slight on the banks even 
of a brother fisherman’s waters ; and could be persuaded to say 
no more than that flies were numerous everywhere, but that as 
our camp as already made at Indian Brook he hoped we would 
remain—adding a kind permission to fish in his waters, and, 
further, charming old gentleman! volunteering a promise to 
instruct and assist the novices of our party. How nobly and 
patiently he fulfilled this promise, to one of them at least, I shall 
now proceed to chronicle. 

AGNES MACDONALD. 


(Zo be concluded next month.) 





For those who love Music. 


“ Chacun ne doit raconter que ce qu’il a vu lui-méme : 
de cette facon le monde connaitra la vérité.” 


I HAD engaged him by the year. He came twice a-week and 
went through his whole repertoire, and lately, out of sympathy 
for me, he would take the Miserere of the “ Trovatore,” which was 
his show-piece, twice over. He stood there in the middle of 
the street looking up at my windows while he played, and when 
he had finished he took off his hat, crying, “ Addio, Signor !” 

It is well known that the barrel-organ, like the violin, gets a 
fuller and more sympathetic tone the older it is. The poor 
artist had an excellent instrument, not of the noisy modern 
sort which imitates a whole orchestra, with flutes and bells, and 
beat of drums, but a melancholy, old-world barrel-organ, which 
knew how to lend a dreamy mystery to the gayest Allegretto, 
and in whose proudest “Tempo di Marcia” an unmistakable 
undertone of resignation might be heard. And during the 
tenderer pieces of the repertoire, where the melody, feeble and 
shaky like a cracked human voice, painfully groped its way 
among the rusty pipes of the treble, there was a trembling in 
the deep bass like suppressed sobs. Sometimes the tired organ 
lost its voice completely, and then the old man would patiently 
grind out some bars of pauses, more touching in their eloquent 
silence than any music. 

Of course the instrument was in itself a grateful one, but I 
believe the old man had nevertheless his part in the feeling of 
melancholy which came over me when I heard his music. 

He went his rounds in the poor quarter behind the Jardin des 
Plantes, and often during my solitary walks up there I had 
stopped and taken my place among the scanty audience of 
ragged street-boys who stood by. 
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We made acquaintance one day at the end of autumn. The 
air was foggy and grey, and the twilight of the autumnal 
evening was falling over the streets. I sat there on a bench 
under the trees, which had tried in vain to deck the gloomy 
square with a look of summer, and hopeless now let their 
leaves fall; and, like a sad accompaniment to my dreary 
thoughts, the old organ at the street corner coughed the aria in 
the “ Traviata,” “ Addio del passato, bei sogni ridenti !” 

I started as the music stopped; the old man had gone 
through his whole repertoire, and after a thankless inspection of 
the audience, he resignedly tucked the monkey under his coat 
and prepared to go. 

I have always liked organs, and my ear is good enough to 
distinguish good music from bad ; so I went up and thanked 
him, and asked him to play a little more, if he was not too tired 
in the arm. 

The old artist might not have been used to much praise, for he 
looked at me with a sad, incredulous expression which pained 
me, and with a certain hesitation he asked me if there were any 
particular piece I wished to hear. I left the choice to the old 
man. After a mysterious manipulation of some stops under the 
organ—which was immediately answered by a smothered 
grumble from its depths—he began slowly and with a kind of 
solemnity to turn the handle, and, glancing in a friendly way at 
me, he said: “Questo é per gli amici!”* It was a tune 
which I had not heard him play before, but I recognized well 
the sweet old melody, and half-aloud I searched my memory 
for the words of perhaps the most beautiful Folk-song from 
Naples, beginning, 


‘“‘ Fenestra che lucive e nio non luce 
Sign’ ca Nenna mia stace malata.” 


He looked at me with a shy interest while he played, and 
when he had finished he bared his grey head. Of course I also 
raised my hat, and then our acquaintance was made. 

It was not difficult to see that times were hard. The clothes 
of the old man were doubtful, and the pallor of misery lay 
over his drawn face, on which I read the story of a sad, 
unlucky life. 

He was from the mountain district of Monte Casino, so he 
informed me, but where the monkey came from I never knew. 


* This is for friends. 
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Thus we met from time to time during§my rambles in the 
poor quarters. If I had a moment to spare, I stopped a little 
and listened to one or two pieces, as I saw that it pleased the 
old man, and since I always carried a lump of sugar in my pocket 
for any dog acquaintance which I might possibly make, I soon 
made friends with the monkey also. The relation between her 
and her ¢mpresario was unusually good, and this notwithstanding 
that she was far from answering the hopes which were founded 
upon her. She had never been able to learn a single trick, the 
old man told me. So all attempts at culture had long ago been 
abandoned, and now she was sitting doubled up on the organ 
and did nothing at all. Her face was sad, like that of most 
animals, and her thoughts were far away ; but now and again 
she roused herself from her dreams, and then her eyes might 
take a suspicious, almost malignant, expression as they lit upon 
some of the street-boys who surrounded her tribune, and who 
tried to pull her tail which stuck out from a little gold-laced 
garibaldi. To me she was always amiable ; confidently she laid 
her wrinkled hand in mine, and absently accepted the little 
attentions I was able to offer her. She was particularly fond of 
sweetmeats, and burnt-almonds were, in her opinion, the best 
things in the world. 

Since the old man had once recognized his musical friend on 
a balcony of the Hotel de l’Avenir, he often came and played 
under my windows. Later he was, as I have already said, 
regularly engaged to come and play there twice a-week. This 
may perhaps appear superfluous for one who was studying 
medicine, but the old man’s terms were so moderate, and I have 
always been so fond of music. Besides, it was the only distrac- 
tion to be had—one was hard at work in the Hotel de 1l’Avenir. 
I was to take my degree in the spring. 

So passed the autumn, and the hard time came. The rich 
tried the new winter fashions, and the poor trembled with cold. 
Well-gloved hands found more and more difficulty in leaving 
the warm muff, or the fur-lined coat, to take out a copper for the 
beggar, and more and more desperate became the struggle for 
existence among the problematical lives of the street. 

Before hopelessly-closed windows, small half-frozen artists, 
violinists, “zampognatore” and harpists, gave their concerts; 
unheard the most touching pieces of the repertoire about “La 
bella Napoli” and “Santa Lucia” were performed, while stiff 
frozen fingers twanged the mandolin, and the little sister 
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shivering with cold, banged the tambourine. In vain the old 
street singer sang the strains of “La Gloire” and “La Patrie,” 
and in vain my friend played that piece “per gli amici ;” ever 
thicker fell the flakes of snow upon the humbly bared heads, 
and ever scarcer were the coppers which fell into the out- 
stretched hats. 

Now and again I met my friend, and we always had, as before, 
a kind word for one another. He was now covered by an old 
round Abruzzi-cloak, and I noticed that the greater the cold 
became, the faster did he take the time of his pieces to keep 
himself warm ; and towards December the Miserere itself was 
performed in Allegretto. 

The monkey was now in civil dress, and had enveloped her 
thin little body in a long travelling ulster like Englishmen wear ; 
but nevertheless she was fearfully cold, and heedless of all 
etiquette she often jumped from the organ, and crept under the 
old man’s cloak. 

And while they were suffering there out in the cold, I sat at 
home in my warm room, and instead of helping them, I forgot 
them, taken up as I was with my coming examinations, thinking 
of no one but myself. And then one day I suddenly had to go 
down to the Hétel Dieu, to replace a fellow-student who was 
working there, and several weeks passed by before I left the 
hospital. 

I remember it so well. It was on New Year’s Day we saw 
each other again. I was crossing the Place de Notre Dame. 
Mass was just over, and the people were streaming out of the 
old cathedral. As usual, a crowd of beggars was standing there 
appealing tothe charity of the church-goers. The severe winter 
had swelled their number, and beside the professionals, cripples 
and blind, who were always by the church porch reciting in 
loud voices the history of their misery, there stood a silent rank 
of Poverty’s involuntary recruits, poor people whose daily bread 
had been buried under the snow, and whose pride the cold had 
at last paralysed. At the end, and at some distance from the 
others, an old man stood with outstretched hat, and with sad 
surprise I recognized my friend in his threadbare coat, without 
the Abruzzi-cloak, without the organ, and without the monkey. 
My first impulse was to go up to him, but a painful feeling of I 
don’t know what, held me back. I felt that I was getting red, 
and I stood still where I was. Every now and then a passer-by 


would stop for a moment, and seem to put his hand in his 
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pocket, but as far as I could see no single copper fell into the 
old man’s hat. The place became gradually deserted, and one 
beggar after another took himself off with his small earnings, 
At last a child came out of the church, led by a gentleman in 
mourning ; the child pointed towards the old man, and then ran 
up and laid a silver piece in his hat. He humbly bowed his 
head in thanks, and I, with my unfortunate absent-mindedness, 
was very nearly thanking the little girl myself, so pleased was 
I. My friend wrapped up the precious gift in his old pocket- 
handkerchief, and bending forward, as if he still carried the organ 
on his back, he went off. 

I happened to be free that morning, and thinking that a little 
walk before breakfast could do no harm after the hospital air, I 
followed him across the Seine. Once or twice I nearly caught 
him up, and all but tapped him on the shoulder with a “buon 
giorno, Don Gaetano!” yet without exactly knowing why, I 
always stopped at the last minute, and let him get a few paces 
ahead of me. 

An icy wind blew against us, and I drew my fur-lined coat 
closer round me. And at the same moment it suddenly struck 
me to ask myself why it was just I who owned so warm and 
beautiful an overcoat, while the poor old man who tramped 
along in front had only a worn-out frock-coat? And why was 
it for me that a breakfast was waiting, and not for him? why 
should I have in my comfortable room a good blazing fire, 
while he had to wander about the streets the whole day long to 
get his food, and later return to his miserable home, and helpless 
against the cold of the winter night, wait for the next day’s 
struggle for bread ? 

And now I know why I had reddened when I first saw him 
by Notre Dame, and why I had not been able to address him. 
I was ashamed before the old man; I was ashamed at life’s 
unmerited generosity to me, and its severity to him; I felt 
somehow as if I had taken something from him, which I ought to 
restore ; and I began to wonder whether it might be the overcoat. 

But I got no further in my reflections, for the old man 
stopped and looked in at a shop window. We had crossed the 
Place Maubert, and had just emerged on the Boulevard St. 
Germain; the boulevard was full of people, so that without 
being seen myself I could approach him somewhat closet. 
He was standing before an elegant confectioner’s, and to my 
astonishment he entered without hesitation. I took up my 
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position before the window with some shivering street children, 
who stood there absorbed in contemplation of the unattainable 
delicacies exhibited within, and I saw the old man carefully 
untie his pocket-handkerchief, and lay the little girl’s gift upon 
the counter. I had hardly time to draw back before he came 
out with a red packet of sweets in his hand, and stepping firmly, 
walked away in the direction of the Jardin des Plantes. 

I was rather surprised by what I had seen, and my curiosity 
made me follow him. In one of the little streets behind the 
Hépital de la Pitié he slackened his pace, and I saw him 
disappear in a gloomy old house. I waited outside a minute or 
two, and then I groped my way through the pitch-dark 
entrance, climbed up a slippery staircase, and came across a 
door slightly ajar. A cold dark room; in the middle, three 
ragged little children cowering over the half-extinct fire in a 
brazier ; in the corner, a clean iron bedstead, the only decent 
piece of furniture in the room, with a crucifix and rosary on the 
wall above it, and by the window a figure of the Madonna, 
decorated with gaudy paper flowers. I was in Italy, in my 
poor exiled Italy. And in the purest Tuscan the eldest sister 
informed me that Don Gaetano lived at the top of the house. I 
went up and knocked, but no one answered, and I opened the 
door myself. The room was brightly lit by a large fire which was 
blazing in the stove. With his back to the door, Don Gaetano 
was on his knees, holding a little saucepan over the fire ; before 
the stove there lay an old mattress, with the well-known Abruzzi- 
cloak thrown over it, and at its side, set out on a newspaper, 
were various delicacieés—oranges, walnuts, and raisins, and there 
stood also the red packet of bon-bons. 

Now Don Gaetano dropped a lump of sugar into the saucepan, 
and stirred it with a stick, and in an insinuating voice I heard 
him say: “Che bella robba! quanto é buono questo latte con lo 
zucchero! Non piange, anima mia, adesso é pronto.”* A 
slight rustling beneath the Abruzzi-cloak, and a black little 
hand was stretched out towards the red packet. 

“Primo il latte, primo il latte,” advised the old man,—“non 
importa, piglia una ;” t he repented, and took a big burnt- 
almond out of the packet; the little hand disappeared, and a 
crunching was heard under the cloak. 


* “How good it looks, this milk and sugar! don’t cry, my dear one, it will 
soon be ready ! ” 
t “ The milk first, the milk first,—never mind, take one, if you like ! ” 
2H 2 
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Don Gaetano poured the milk into a cup, and then he care- 
fully lifted up a corner of the cloak. There lay the poor little 
monkey, with heaving breast and eyes glowing with fever. Her 
face had become so small, and her skin was ashen grey. The 
old man took her on his knees, and tenderly as a mother he put 
some spoonfuls of the warmed milk in her mouth. She looked 
with indifferent eyes at the sweetmeats on the newspaper, and 
absently she let her little fingers pass through her master’s 
beard. She was so exhausted that she could not keep her head 
up, and sometimes she coughed so, that her whole small body 
trembled, and she would press both her hands to her temples, 
Don Gaetano shook his head sadly, and carefully laid the little 
invalid on the mattress again. 

A feeble blush spread over the old man’s face as he caught 
sight of me. I told him that I happened to be passing just 
when he entered his house, and that I had taken the liberty of 
following him upstairs in order to bid him good-morning, and to 
give him my new address in the hope that he would come and 
play to me as before. Involuntarily I glanced round for the 
organ, and Don Gaetano, who understood, informed me that he 
no longer played the organ—he sang. 

I looked at the big pile of wood that lay beside the stove, at 
the blanket that hung before the window to keep out the 
draught, at the delicacies on the newsp:per—and I also, | 
understood. 

The monkey had been ill three weeks—“ la febbre,” explained 
the old man. We knelt one at each side of the bed, and the 
sick animal looked at me with her silent prayer for help. Her 
nose was hot, like it is with sick children and dogs, and her face 
was wrinkled like that of an old, old woman, and her eyes had 
got quite a human expression. Her breathing was so short, and 
we could hear how it rattled in her throat. 

The diagnosis was not difficult—she had consumption. Now 
and again she stretched out her attenuated arms, as if she 
implored our help, and Don Gaetano was of opinion that she 
did this because she wished to be bled.* I would willingly 
have given in, although I was opposed to this treatment in 
principle, if I had thought it possible that any good could come 
of it; but I was well aware how unlikely this was, and I tried to 

* The lower classes in Italy still use bleeding for all kinds of diseases, and 
this treatment is also extended to animals. I have heard several times 


about this, with special reference to monkeys ; most of them die here, as 
there, of consumption, and I know a monkey in Capri who was bled twice. 
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make Don Gaetano understand it. Unhappily I did not know 
myself what else could be done. I had then a friend among the 
keepers of the monkey-house in the Jardin des Plantes, and the 
same night he came with me to look at her ; he said there was 
nothing to be done, and that there was no hope. And he was 
right. 

For one week more the fire blazed in Don Gaetano’s room ; 
then it went out, and it became cold and dark as before in the 
old man’s home. 

Yes—his organ was redeemed from the pawnbroker’s, and 
now and then a copper or two did fall into his hat also. He did 
not die of starvation, and that was all he asked of life. 

So the spring came, and I left Paris. And God knows what 
has become of Don Gaetano! 

If you hear a melancholy old barrel-organ in the street, go to 
the window and give something to the poor errant artist— 
perhaps it is Don Gaetano. If you find that his organ disturbs 
you, try how it is when you make him stand a little further off, 
but do not send him away with harshness. He has to hear so 
many hard words as it is, why should not we be a little kind to 
him—we who love music ? 


AXEL MUNTHE. 





EL Royal and Ancient Game. 


vvvvvvv—Vv—e 


“A POTTERING, old man’s game, that golf!” says, in scorn, 
the cricketer. 

“T like St. Andrew’s,” a lady told me lately. “TI like it for 
the children ; golf's such a nice game for children!” 

Now, do you, O Golfer, under stress of such criticism, endure 
it with that equanimity which is so essential a quality if you 
would become worthy of the great name you bear—nay, rather 
accept it as the highest, though involuntary, testimony to the 
merits of the pursuit you love, to that Royal and Ancient Game 
which, as these would-be carpers testify, you may play even 
from the cradle to the grave. And as to whether it is a game 
with any claims on youth and strength, I will appeal to you, 
O Cricketer, to mark the enthusiasm with which it is pursued 
by many highly graced with these good gifts. I will ask you 
to look at the exhibition of them, as every muscle of the human 
frame is strained to smite that ridiculously elusive little lump of 
gutta-percha, the potent source of so many joys and sorrows, 
which we call “ golf ball.” 

Whenever you ask a professional teacher of this wonderful 
game for all ages and all seasons, how his latest novice is 
progressing, the stereotyped answer upon these occasions is a 
laconic “most surprisin’!”—a formula which, while it sounds 
most flattering, may be construed much according to your fancy. 
There can, however, be no possible doubt about the con- 
struction of this expression as applied to the progress in 
England, during recent years, of the Royal and Ancient Game 
of Scotland. It is probable that twenty years ago there were 
not as many Englishmen with any adequate idea of the game 
as there now are Golf Clubs well established in England. It is 
true that the annals of the Blackheath Club go farther back 
than those of any other Golf Club in England or Scotland ; but 
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in England, Blackheath stood alone. Blackheathens of to-day 
will perhaps pardon my suggesting that this may in some 
measure account for the slow progress of the game in England, 
for, at Blackheath, golf is pleasure under difficulties, such as 
flintstones, nursery-maids, lamp-posts, and perambulaters. Yet, 
when golf was inaugurated at Westward Ho! where, I fancy, 
the new life of English golf started, the old Club came nobly 
forward to foster the youngling, presenting to the Westward 
Ho! Club one of its earliest challenge prizes—yclept the 
“Blackheath Badge,” whence he who wins it earns, ipso facto, 
the proud title of “Blackheath Badger” for the ensuing year. 
Then followed the institution of the Royal Liverpool Club at 
Hoylake, and, in their turn, a host of others. 

Yet, in spite of all competition, and the fact that it is far 
from faultless as a golf links, there is, still, no place to the golfer 
like St. Andrew’s. Be driven in desperation, by the hard lies 
and bumps which insult your ball, to take refuge at Carnoustie, 
more accessible now, I should fancy, that the new Tay Bridge is 
built, than in the days when, as an old golfer said on that 
troublous journey, “ You need to be awful sober to travel in this 
country ;” go, I say, to Carnoustie, the best golfing green on the 
east of Scotland ; go to Hoylake, where the greens are so true 
and glossy that the ball of the skilful “ putter” * seems to steer its 
way towards the hole by motive intelligence of its own, like those 
ships of the Phzacians which Homer tells us of—go even to 
Westward Ho! whereof it is but my duty, seeing it is my native 
heath, to put on record my conviction that it is the finest green 
in the whole wide world ;—go where you will, the soul of the 
golfer that is in you will hanker to be back among the rubs 
and hardships of the royal and ancient links. 

What is it in the place? Who can say? 

Well, partly it is that Nature has so laid down the bunkers 
that the holes can conveniently be placed at such distances 
apart that they can be just reached by two—or three, as the 
case may be—good shots by a skilful player. But there is a 
far subtler influence than this at work. The breath of the 
genius loci is upon you and around you; and as you draw near 
St. Andrew’s, whether in the train, whence you look forth upon 
the golfers on the links beside you, or on the drive from 
Leuchars, in course of which the grey old towers of the historical 
University town show themselves in their best aspect, there 

* Putt ; a short stroke near the hole. 
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steals upon you the indefinable spell of this all-pervading 
genius loci, who is the patron saint of golf. 

What “Lord’s” is to cricket, St. Andrew’s is to golf. On 
his first visit to St. Andrew’s the young golfer feels as ifhe 
were setting his foot on Olympus, with all the demigods holding 
holiday in their high places. There he meets the heroes 
whose names have been to him words to conjure with; meets 
them in the flesh, those great ones of the generations before him. 
There he will find that golfer who took out all the professionals 
of a past day, and beat them, one by one; announcing, as the 
final and great result of this ever-famous achievement, that 
“the way to beat a professional is mever to let him get a hole up.” 
He will meet men renowned in theology, in letters, in arms; 
will meet them upon the terms of friendship, if not always of 
equality, on which men meet in the rivalry of golf. 

How absorbing is the interest there taken in the royal and 
ancient game! The question of the day is not how the Afghan 
frontier has been settled, not what are the latest amenities that 
have passed in “the first legislative assembly in the world,” but 
who has won such and such a match? It is not corfined to sex, 
to age, or to station. Youth and beauty, grey hairs and 
fustian jackets jumble forward to witness the final putt ; while 
eager eyes look forth from the Club window and from every 
window round. 

“What sort of man is So-and-so?” the stranger will ask, 
coming to St. Andrew’s; and will be sorely puzzled wher, 
instead of information anent the social qualities of the So-and- 
so indicated, he hears in reply: “Oh, I can give him about 
a half.” 

Yes, it is that—the absorbing interest that is taken in it—that 
makes golf what it is at St. Andrew’s; makes it what itis 
nowhere else. There is a deal of human nature in the golfer. 
Indeed, there is no pursuit, perhaps, which brings human 
weaknesses so readily to the surface, none which so imperatively 
demands coolness and command of temper. 

The safety valves which the golfer has invented for getting 
rid of excess of this latter combustible are numerous and 
ingenious. Some break their clubs over their knee, others 
throw them in pursuit of the ball. There was one gentleman 
whose caddie used to carry amongst his set of clubs an old 
umbrella, and when his master got into a “bunker ” * would hand 

* Bunker; a sand-pit,—much easier to get into than out of. 
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him his “ niblick,” * as he descended into the avenues, and placing 
the old gamp in a corner of the bunker, would retire to watch 
the course of events. Events, under these circumstances, might 
shape themselves into either of two courses. If the gentleman 
got his ball out of the bunker with the first stroke, the caddie 
came forward, gathered up the umbrella, and the game pro- 
ceeded. But if the ball did not come forth on the first intent, 
then, by perilously acquired experience, the caddie knew his 
master’s disposition to tend towards destruction with the 
niblick of the first object that his attention favoured. This, 
under due precautions taken as described, would be the umbrella ; 
after the demolition of which the rage would have come out of 
the golfer without injury to any sentient thing. 

Then, besides the golfer irascible, you will find the golfer 
despondent ; he of whom you will be told “he cannot play a 
losing game ; you have only to win the first two holes and you 
are bound to beat him.” Win the first two holes, and keep 
them, is always a good rule“at golf. 

Then there is the golfer, excuseful—he who takes it as a 
personal matter that a lark should sing in the firmament while 
he misses his putt. As many types, in fact, as there are in 
human nature, and possibly a few more, are brought into 
salient prominence in course of playing this most royal and 
ancient game of ‘golf; it would tax the analytical genius of 
an Aristotle to even name them all. 

Nor less diverse or noteworthy are the physical styles in which 
the golfer makes his addresses to the little ball which is so hard 
to hit. From the Club window you look forth upon a whole 
forest of golf clubs, weirdly gesticulating in response to cata- 
leptic movements of the human frame. In the accompanying 
diagram the figure R. H. U. is not hurling the heavy hammer, 
as might be supposed, but is at precisely the same crisis of the 
golfing swing as the figure J. H. J. Figures A. F. M. and 
J. E. L. do but illustrate a slight difference in opinion among 
the very ite of the golfing faculty as to the ideal attitude 
for the putt. Even the figure H. S. C. E. is not an illus- 
tration of the creature known to naturalists as the Praying 
Mantis, nor of the Leaf Insect, but an accurate representation 
of the human form divine as contorted by one of our most 
industrious and consistent golfers in the agonies of addressing 
himself to a driving stroke. There is, indeed, a golfer who has 


* Niblick ; a heavy, bull-dog headed club, used when the ball lies badly. 
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met with some share of success, and whose figure I should 
indicate by the letters H. G. H., to whose contortions, if what 
I hear be true, those here portrayed are not a circumstance; 
yet as I have never seen him play a stroke, I am reluctantly 
compelled to acknowledge myself unable to do him justice. 

Then, besides its styles and its tempers, St. Andrew’s has its 
seasons. About Midsummer the “boy” season is at its height. 
St. Andrew’s is a great place for education (did not that famous 
young lady who was in a class by herself at the recent Cambridge 
Tripos, acquire some, at least, of her erudition at St. Andrew’s ?), 
and in the summer weather the name of boy at St. Andrew’s is 
legion—boy light-heartedly scalping divots from the turf with a 
profusion that no links of more truly golfing—z. e. of more sandy 
—quality could withstand. From among these boys will arise the 
medal winners of the future. Do they not even now rate all and 
sundry in strict accordance with their altitude on the golfing 
scale? How well I can remember, as a boy, at Westward Ho! 
the awe and reverence with which I and my contemporaries used 
to look upon the medal winner even in that corner of the golfing 
world! How proud we would be, for days, did he but shake 
hands with us, or speak to us; and if he deigned to praise our 
stroke, our cup was indeed full to overflowing! Possibly we 
were specially gifted as hero-worshippers, but I rather fancy 
it is common to most boys—and happy that it is so. 

Then, after a time, the boys go home, to enliven the family 
circle, and the “ visitor” season sets in, the season par excellence. 
Then it is, in August and September, that there is congestion on 
the links—parties waiting in large coveys at the High Hole, 
sitting on those seats which a beneficent Committee has set up 
for us in this year of Jubilee; for golfers from every links in 
Scotland and England have come to the golfing Mecca to do 
homage at St. Andrew’s shrine. In and out between the parties, 
with no recognized existence, no number, that is to say, on the 
starter’s list—dodge occasional survivals of the “boy ” season, 
carrying their lives in their hands, together with the two decrepit 
clubs which form their stock-in-trade, in hot pursuit of a care- 
worn ball almost invisible from age and ill-usage. Forcibly do 
they bring to mind that system of “running a wild cat” which 
is in vogue on American railways, and consists in driving 
a train which dodges from station to station, without re- 
cognized hours of arrival or departure, whenever the line is 
unoccupied. 
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Among the visitors there is distinguishable a strong legal 
element, dignitaries of the Scottish bench and bar giving 
gratuitous judgment and counsel on the subject of a ticklish 
putt. The very Captain-elect for the ensuing year, is he not 
the Lord Advocate of Scotland himself? It is doubtful, indeed, 
whether he will prize the golfing or the legal dignity the more 
though of the universal popularity of the election there can be 
no question whatever. 

Indifferent to all other things on earth, or elsewhere, except 
perhaps whisky, the keenness of the caddies in the game of golf is 
marvellous. On summer evenings at St. Andrew’s you may see 
them congregated about the short holes in front of the Club, 
following, with absorbed interest, a putting match between two, ot 
four, of their number, until it is too dark to see ball or hole, 
As you dress yourself in the morning you see them driving 
practice shots down towards the burn, or over the Ladies’ Links, 
which, now deserted, will in the afternoon be thronged by keen 
and pretty canny golfers of the petticoated sex. But the great 
lounge of the caddies is the corner by the Golf Hotel, where the 
road turns down from Golf Place—how the very names proclaim 
the all-importance of the royal and ancient game! There the 
caddies analyse the comparative failings of their respective 
masters, with a keen partizanship which does not preclude the 
utmost freedom of discussion. The golf caddie has probably 
unequalled opportunities as a student of human nature, yet itis 
perhaps less from the use he makes of these than from his very 
unusual facility of graphic description that his conversation, i 
not from every point of view strictly edifying, is full of enter 
tainment of a certain sort. 

Wishing to identify, on the links, a certain gentleman who wa 
known to him only by name, a golfer once enquired of his caddie 
what manner of looking man Mr. So-and-so was : “ Eh, weel, he’ 
jest a bull-neckit, hog-backit, bandy-leggit chiel, and shapes 
fine for a gowfer,” was the answer ; and for terseness and vigour 
it is inimitable. 

A caddie once testified to his master’s merits in these terms: 
“He's a fine free-spoken gentleman ; but, whiles, blasphemous ;’ 
and inasmuch as the remark in the mouth of this particular critic 
transgressed so flagrantly the spirit of the proverb about glass 
houses and the throwing of stones, a further question was pit 
with the view of eliciting the caddie’s views upon the mora 
heinousness of profane swearing. 
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“ Sweerin ?” said he, “ ou aye, it’s awfu’ wucked ; but,” said he, 
suddenly abandoning the position of the stern moralist, for a 
more zsthetic standpoint of criticism—“ but it’s a gran’ set-off to 
the convairsation.” 

Other recorded answers afford amusement from the insight 
they give of the caddie’s theory of social custom and professional 
etiquette. Thus one, when asked who such and such a person 
was, replied: “I no rightly ken his name, but he’s a Major 
something—at least he’s no a real major, but he married a 
major’s widow and took the title.” 

Perhaps we are no more accurately informed of the value of 
distinctions in their social level, for when a caddie was asked if 
such and such, another fellow caddie, had no other profession but 
that of club carrying, he briskly replied : ‘“‘Ou aye, he has that— 
he breaks stones.” 

The “ visitor” season is the caddie’s harvest time. He then 
makes money rapidly and spends it royally—with the result that 
in the winter, when the golf languishes, he is often in sore 
straits. Besides the wage for carrying and for playing, if he be 
anything of a player, the professional golfer makes money in job 
work in the club-makers’ shops. Moreover, ashe starts upon the 
round of instruction with a tyro, he will often brandish a club 
attractively before his victim. 

“That looks a nice club you’ve got,” remarks the latter affably 
falling into the snare. 

“ Aye, it’s a gran’ club,” says the other indifferently. 

Tyro takes it and waggles it, knowingly. In truth itis a’good 
weapon, with a fine steely shaft, thorough-bred looking head, 
and good balance—such an one as the professional knows well 
how to make for himself, and how to use, when made. 

“What will you take for it?” says Tyro at length, hardening 
his heart. 

“Deed, and I’m no’ thinkin’ o’ sellin’ it, for I can drive with 
it fine; but,” as with an afterthought, “if ye like to gie me a 
sovereign for it, ye shall have it.” 

The deal is concluded. 

After a few struggles with the new purchase Tyro begins to 
suspect that it does not suit his style as well as that of his 
mentor. A few more efforts, and he gives expression to a 
conviction that it is the worst club that man was ever called 
upon to play with. 

Mentor, with virtuous indignation, gives substantial proof of 
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its excellence by offering to buy it back for five shillings—with 
which offer Tyro incontinently closes, and is at peace. 

But after a few more “tee-shots” *—two hundred yards on 
part of Mentor, distance quite inconsiderable on part of Tyro— 
the latter commences to again cast longing eyes upon this magic 
wand of Jehu. Another sovereign passes into the possession of 
Mentor, and the club again into that of Tyro—only, as before, to 
be exchanged for a crown after a few more howls of exasperation, 
A club has been known to thus change hands three times in the 
course of one round, to the mutual advantage of the novice and 
the professor: for to the latter it represents facilities for much 
prospective whisky, while the former has purchased the in- 
valuable conviction that it is not the club that makes the golfer, 

The visitor season and the harvest season of the caddie 
culminate together, in the Autumn Medal Day. The flag is 
flying from the post before the Club, and as the hour approaches 
for the striking of the first shot of the day, by the Captain-elect, 
all sexes and sizes stream down to the first tee. The boys 
gather in front, at a distance which bespeaks an unflattering 
estimate of his powers of driving, to endeavour to secure the ball 
by the striking whereof the Captain-elect plays himself into a 
facto captaincy for the year. Expectation grows. As the 
clock-hand points to the hour a multitudinous hum—as of 
bees when a swarm is imminent—murmurs through the crowd. 
Then, at last—“Bang!” goes the gun. “Whack!” goes 
the Captain—the boys rush in upon the ball; the Captain is 
congratulated on his stroke, if he has hit the ball; is chaffed, 
on being greedy and wanting two shots, if he has missed 
it; and then, gradually, the crowd clears away, and the first 
couple start quietly for their medal round. All through the 
morning and early afternoon parties sit about, “teed up” on 
eminences—to'see the medallists go flop into the burn—or follow 
out their favourite (inside a rope, if the favourite be a very hot 
and popular one) to give him much needed moral support 
throughout the ordeal of eighteen holes. 

Then the last couple come in. “Bang!” goes the gun again, 
to say it is all over. Somebody has won the medal. Everybody 
is explaining how, but for such and such a piece of unparalleled 
ill-fortune, he might have been the “somebody ;” but it is hard 
to get a hearing. Somebody has won, though ; that is the great 


* Tee; a little eminence, on which, for greater ease of striking, the ball 
may be placed for the first shot to each hole. 
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thing, after all. Somebody who will find himself in a great 
bunker in the evening, when he has to return thanks, at the 
dinner, before the assembled Captains, supported by the silver 
club and insignia of office and champagne. “ He begs to assure 
—of his appreciation of the honour. Feels he has been 
extraordinarily lucky.”"—(“ No! no!”) “Sure no one is more 
surprised than himself.” (“Question !”)—and that is the end of 
the medal day, and of the “ visitor” season. 

So, after they have departed, like locusts at a change of wind, 
then there sets in what you may call the “ fisherman” season. 
Gentlemen gaily encircled in blue jerseys, crimson braces and 
an atmosphere strongly flavoured by brine and herring, whack 
along a thing that does duty for a ball, with tortuous shafted 
things that do duty, and not badly, either, for clubs, in a jovial, 
breezy manner that contrasts strongly with the atrabilious 
methods of the golfers of the medal week. Such, and a few 
residents, have the royal and ancient links virtually to them- 
selves, and St. Andrew mourns—possibly, less than we think— 
the pilgrims who have been offering their labour of love at his 
shrine. Yes, for even as we take our pleasurable part in the golf 
at St. Andrew’s, we cannot but realize, if we reflect at all, which, 
mercifully, we do but seldom, that it cannot be now what once 
it was. 

In days of old a select society from the Kingdom of Fife, who 
not only all knew each other, but whose families had been bound 
in friendship’s, if not in kinship’s, bands, for years, used to meet 
in the Union Parlour—and how is it now? A modern Club, 
“replete with every modern convenience,” and differing from an 
hotel only in the fact that you pay for your attendance and your 
writing-paper by the year instead of by the piece, is filled with 
Tom, Dick and Harry from every part of the United Kingdom. 
This is indeed the golden age of Toms and Dicks and Harrys; 
and let us who are of the nicknamed crew, while we gratefully 
recognize the blessings that are ours, yet fail not to appreciate 
that our gain is drawn from the loss of those whom, by 
distinction, we will call Thomases, Richards and Henrys. Only 
on my last visit to St. Andrew’s a local magnate told me, with 
conscious pathos, that there were “seventy folk in the new hotel, 
and only twa gowfers !” 

Great Stephenson !—or whoever was the inventor of railways 
—have we come to this? Cannot even the ancient University 
city, where the golfer holds high holiday, escape ?—spite Firth 
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of Forth and Firth of Tay and North British Railway Company, 
all in combination to make it hard of access. True it is, there 
is a new bridge over the Tay, far safer looking than the old 
one ; true they have a new station at St. Andrew’s, far more 
inconvenient than the last—but yet we might have hoped that 
the shrine of St. Andrew’s might have been invaded, if by the 
foreigner at all, then only by the devotee of golf. 

Let us, at all events as our sacrilegious niblicks cleave his 
hallowed soil, endeavour to fasten such fitting reverence in our 
hearts as shall not scare the genius Joci utterly away from the 
shade of the grey towers of the city and the pleasant places of 
the links—let us draw near to St. Andrew’s, with its historical 
and venerable associations, in a somewhat different spirit from 
that in which we go down to the sea to listen to the nigger 
minstrels and the German bands of our Margates and our 
Ramsgates, 

HorRAcCE G. HUTCHINSON. 
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THREE or four papers, yellow and musty with age and tattered 
with much handling, lie before me, about the size and shape of 
the ‘Family Herald ;’ they are stitched together with a thing 
no longer seen in ladies’ hands in these degenerate days, but 
familiar and even symbolic to the eyes of our .grandfathers— 
crimson purse-silk. This silk, as well as the curious faint odour, 
laden, as it were, with the pathos of the past, which bygone years 
impart to paper, and the yellow hue of the once snowy pages, as 
much as the date on the title-page of more than half a century 
ago, carries the imagination swiftly over that black chasm of time 
to an England very different from the England of to-day, yet 
intimately atid nearly connected with it. 

The days when our grandsires were young have a tender 
sunshine of their own, for after all they belong to us, and 
so do those when our grandchildren shall be old ; the touch of 
kindred hands links our lives, as irfan electric circuit, with the 
years in which we have no actual being. There is a certain 
pleasure in dwelling upon that near past akin to the pleasure 
Leigh Hunt found in the cocked hat and “drowsy charm ” of 
the Bellman: “for,” says he, “as long as the Bellman is alive 
one’s grandfather does not seem dead.” ‘Those italics, which are 
not Leigh Hunt’s, emphasise one of his characteristically 
suggestive phrases ; in those few words he reminds us of the 
safe feeling youth experiences, doubly fenced by two generations 
from that inevitable brink, over which nature shrinks from 
passing. A time comes when the front rank falls, and the third 
generation ahead of us is cut down almost at one sweep, as it 
seems, of the scythe ; one’s grandfather is veritably dead, and one 
begins to realize the passage of the years. And then, after we 
are well accustomed to the fact of having done with youth and 
all its perturbations, the terrible scythe makes a closer sweep, 
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and the next rank, the last barrier before us, falls; the kind 
faces which looked on our youth, and the kind arms which 
cherished it disappear, and we stand defenceless, and exposed to 
the blast, with nothing between us and the shadow-veiled verge. 
At this time grey hairs increase rapidly, and those who can, look 
back and rejoice in the fresh ranks springing up behind them in 
the eternal procession. All this the italicised phrase suggests, 
and more besides. 

And it is from'these very papers lying here musty and tat- 
tered, that this present phrase was disinterred—from some odd 
numbers of “ Leigh Hunt’s London Journal” during the winter 
of 1834-5, rescued just in time from the clutch of the all-destroy- 
ing housemaid, about to kindle the family hearth with them. 

Three-halfpence is the modest price demanded for the 
weekly eight pages of closely but clearly printed triple- 
columned literature (and literature it is in the least elastic 
sense of the term), and the editor very properly observes, 
in opening one number with the whole of Keats’ exquisite 
“Eve of St. Agnes,” interpolated with criticism as exquisite in 
its way as the poem, that “the reader should this week give us 
three pearls instead of three-halfpence.” It is quite startling 
after reading one of these numbers and losing one-self in a 
world of thought and the atmosphere of a society so different 
from that of to-day, to find that the Journal is printed at a 
certain steam-press. What, did the monster Steam, that great 
Dagon of the modern Philistine’s adoration, actually co-exist 
with the Bellman, with gentlefolk who were paternally counselled 
by the editor to have at least “one picture on the wall,” if it 
were but a small engraving pinned on and removed when dirty? 
with duelling, which, we are told, “appears to be going out of 
fashion,” and with skaiters (spelt with an i) exclusively of the 
male sex, admired by ladies who, as a matter of course, “ stand 
shivering on the brink”? Well, after all, even in these late 
Victorian days ladies still remain shivering on many brinks, 
watching brothers and lovers disport themselves in glowing 
warmth, 

One glance at the yellow papers reveals the chasm which 
yawns between our literature and that of the days of Leigh 
Hunt. The present is an age of writing; never before 
were such multitudes of pens plied, and plied so perpetually; 
never before were such various subjects treated by the pen; 
never before were so many human mouths fed by the labours of 
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the pen; perhaps never before did such wealth and honour 
reward the toil of the penman—but this is not an age of 
literature. Cheap literature, so called, is everything but literary ; 
it is political, commercial, sectarian, sometimes scientific, often 
theatrical, slangy, realistic and fashionable, but rarely literary. 
People are in too great a hurry now-a-days to write, much less 
to read pure literature—z.e¢. letters in which beauty is the first 
consideration—beauty of thought, style, de/les-lettres—they do 
not enjoy its calm, its beauty is not of a kind to stir the senses ; 
they all want to be rich, and when they are rich they want to be 
richer. But in these old days of Leigh Hunt, when people did 
not as yet realize that they had entered upon a revolution two 
years back, and before Free-trade had deluged the country with 
dubious wealth and a squalid and unwieldy population, a certain 
divine leisure seems to have reigned, men loved literature for its 
own sake, and found in it what Keats predicates of all beauty in 
his immortal prelude to “ Endymion,” 


“ A sleep 
Full of sweet dreams and health and quiet breathing.” 


“ The passion poesy, glories infinite, 
Haunt us till they become a cheering light 
Unto our souls, and bound to them so fast 
That, whether there be shine or gloom o’er-cast, 
They always must be with us, or we die.” 


Thus people thought of literature in those sweet old days. 
And, paradoxical as it may seem, the feverish haste which 
leaves no leisure for the ethereal enjoyments of high thought 
and delicate fancy is quite compatible with a hunger for, petty 
details and trifling interests, which is daily degrading our 
literature and narrowing our lives. We have borrowed their 
vices from American papers ; not content with aping their slang, 
we report upon the domestic arrangements of poets and artists, 
and narrate every incident in the lives of murderers ; we record 
the most trivial table-talk of ex-Premiers, and describe the 
millinery of actresses ; the last result of the journalism of to-day 
is the apotheosis of the infinitely petty. 

The numerous periodicals of to-day are admirable, they are 
also marvellously cheap, but not the highest among them can 
surpass, if it can equal, in sustained literary quality, this little 
three-halfpenny sheet of Leigh Hunt’s. And where can we find 
a style to equal that of the writers of those days, especially 
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Hunt’s own? Even Matthew Arnold, spite of his pedantic love 
of form, his exquisite taste, and his poetic genius, gives way at 
times to those modern phrase-coinages, which are little better 
than the slang which: deluges our journals, floods our pulpits, 
disgraces our fiction, and degrades our language in almost 
every department of speech or writing, and our most eloquent 
prose-writer, after or perhaps even before De Quincey, Ruskin, 
frequently permits himself language which is anything but 
dignified, much less accurate or beautiful. Truly giants walked 
the earth in those days. As Keats wrote years before, in the 
early days of a golden period which was now drawing to its 
close, 


‘*Great spirits now on earth are sojourning ; 
He of the cloud, the cataract, the lake, 
Who on Helvellyn’s summit, wide awake, 
Catches his freshness from Archangel’s wing : 
He of the rose, the violet, the spring, 
The social smile, the chain for Freedom’s sake, 
And lo !—whose steadfastness would never take 
A meaner sound than Raphael's whispering. 
And other spirits there are standing apart * 
Upon the forehead of the age to come ; 
These, these will give the world another heart 
And other pulses. Hear ye not the hum 
Of mighty workings p— 
Listen awhile, ye nations, and be dumb.” 


Great spirits indeed produced the magnificent flood of melody 
which marked the youth of this aged century, a period unparal- 
leled in the history of English literature, unsurpassed even by 


“Those melodious bursts which fill 
The spacious times of great Elizabeth,” 


a period already in its decadence at the date of the Odd 
Numbers, yet still quickening men’s pulses with the fire of its 
vigorous life. The grass was scarcely green on the grave of 
Coleridge ; a greater enchanter though smaller poet than he, Scott, 
had been gone two years. The glorious trio of young poets, 
each greater in his way than any others, even than Coleridge, 
since Milton’s day——Byron, who, spite of his tiresome egotism 


* Tennyson and Browning were then, unknown to Keats, little schoolboys, 
perhaps kindling their imaginations at the clear flame of his genius. 
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and affectations, surpasses every writer in the century in poetic 
intensity and massive splendour of verse ; Shelley, whose airy 
music and ethereal imaginings, whose intuitive knowledge of the 
inmost soul of Nature, have been equalled by none save 
Shakespere, though his touch was lighter and the vigour of his 
intellect slighter than Byron’s ; and Keats, the beautiful immortal 
youth, fated never to reach manhood, whose love of beauty and 
power of creating it seem the mark of a Greek rather than an 
English mind—had all indeed been ten years dead, though had 
they lived they had still been young; but the strong music of 
their poetry was recent and still vibrating through the atmos- 
phere of those days. Wordsworth was then in his zenith, with 
Southey—who reads Southey’s weak verse now ? So was the 
patriotic Campbell, also the musical but tinselly Moore— 
his tinsel is now almost forgotten though his songs still charm. 
A host of minors then flourished, amongst them, the Ettrick 
Shepherd, Cunningham, Milnes, Procter, the Corn Law Rhymer, 
and Keble, whose strain, though thin, is exquisite in purity and 
grace. The tender and genial Hood, whose serious poetry is often 
overlooked in the dazzle of his witticisms, was then young; so 
was the minstrel of the “ Lays of Ancient Rome,” which it is 
now the fashion to depreciate. 

Browning and Tennyson, then in the first bloom of man- 
hood, had already made their mark ; Tennyson having never 
surpassed some of the things he had then produced. Carlyle, in 
the savage strength of his rugged manhood, was struggling 
fiercely for bread and fame. One Odd Number contains an 
anonymous extract from ‘Fraser,’ the style of which stamps it 
unmistakably as Carlyle’s. Thackeray and Dickens had yet 
to show what they could do. The glory of the great Opium- 
eaters magnificent prose still shed a glamour on the literature 
of the day. A generation of great men, now passing, almost 
past, away, was then stepping to the front in its eager youth. 

A work of W. S. Landor’s is, scarcely reviewed, rather 
criticized, in the Journal, partly in his own person by the genial 
editor, partly by transcription from the ‘ Examiner,’ and any one 
who loves careful criticism, rich allusion, pregnant thoughts and 
good style, would enjoy reading it. These qualities distinguish 
nearly everything in the Odd Numbers, the fiction excepted. It 
must be confessed that in the latter department of literature this 
generation has made a mighty stride. Not that we have any 
masters of fiction among us, rather that we have honest and 
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painstaking craftsmen, the mass of whose work surpasses that 
of the journeymen story-tellers of fifty or sixty years ago, 

Shakspere is the theme of Mr. Landor’s work. One of 
W. Hazlitt’s Characters of Shakspere, then, the editor tells us, 
out of print, appears in each of these Odd Numbers, and Hunt 
seldom goes through half a column himself without some Shak- 
sperian quotation or allusion : how these men loved Shakspere! 
Perhaps that is one secret of their pure rich style; that, and a 
wise love of other great masters of language to whom he is con- 
stantly referring, so deeply had they permeated his thoughts, 
is certainly one secret of Hunt’s own charm. But in that 
golden pre-Victorian age, people did not study Shakspere, and 
the glorious hierarchy of which he is chief, with a view to 
satisfying compg¢titive examiners ; youths did not get themselves 
stuffed with Spenser as a means to a commission in the Army or 
a post in the Civil Service; they waited, like Lamb, till they 
had obtained the post, with its daily bread and its scrap of 
leisure, and then they devoted themselves, if so minded, to the 
study of English Literature. Those not so minded sometimes 
devoted themselves to port wine and other pernicious joys ; to- 
day they do that in like case after their study of literature. 
Another peculiarity of those days seems to have been that 
people studied literature first and practised it afterwards. Then 
Charles Dickens arose, one of the greatest dunces who ever 
handled a pen, and people, encouraged by the splendour of 
his genius, took to practising literature first and studying it, if 
at all, afterwards, which is not good for literature. 

How many men of letters have we to-day to set against 
that constellation of brilliant, cultured, genial men? Who shall 
compensate for Charles Lamb? who for Hunt himself? for 
the grim Titan, Carlyle? for De Quincey, Landor, Hartley 
Coleridge, even for Christopher North and his fellows of the 
Noctes ? : 

Hunt thus briefly surveys the periodic literature of his day 
when “Keepsakes” and “ Annuals” still existed. “If all our 
contemporaries improve as we do, what a periodical literature 
we shall have! .. . ‘Tait’ and the ‘Monthly Repository ’ will 
blow such notes of advancement that we shall all of a 
sudden be living in the twenty-first century, all thriving and 
merry, our days cut beautifully in two betwixt work and leisure. 
‘Fraser’ will bring English orthodoxy so well acquainted with 
French and Irish vivacity, that all three shall be astonished at 
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finding themselves shaking hands over Rabelais’ ‘Oracle of the 
Bottle. The ‘New Monthly’ shall be so very polite and 
distingué, that men shall put a leaf of it into their button-holes 
instead of myrtle. The ‘Metropolitan’ shall begin a new novel 
once a month, and render us so jolly and maritime that, like the 
drinkers in the Naufragium Joculare, we shall take our room for 
a ship, and begin tossing the furniture out of window to lighten 
her. Then the orthodox ‘Dublin University Magazine’ shall 
more and more delight the ‘candid reader’ by praising Whigs 
who write about forest-trees and Radicals who can relish 
claret. . . . Mr. Loudon, with his ‘ Architectural Gardening’ and 
‘Naturalist’s Magazine,’ shall build all our houses for us, 
plant all our gardens and illustrate all our fields.”* 

The Journal has a little column of paternal advice to 
correspondents, but these correspondents are content to inter- 
rogate the editor upon literary, or at least intellectual subjects ; 
they do not ask to be directed in the conduct of a love-affair, or 
advised in the choice of a hair-dye. Yet domestic topics are 
favoured. Besides the article “ Put up a Picture in your Room,” 
there is one on “ The Cat on the Rug ;” and onein Leigh Hunt's 
own sunny style on Christmas, a season which Dickens had not 
as yet vulgarized by his stories of good-feeding and maudlin 
sentiment, contains a description of a middle-class domestic 
Christmas in a style which Dickens might have envied. But in 
this article, which is rich with allusion and dainty fancy, the 
season is considered in a broader aspect; the waits suggest 
“those beautiful accounts of angels singing in the air, which 
inspired the seraphical strains of Handel and Corelli.” “ Handel’s 
recitative of ‘There were shepherds,’” he says, “is as exquisite 
for simplicity as the cheek of innocence.” Quoting from 
‘Hamlet,’ the passage concerning the behaviour of the animals on 
Christmas night, when “the bird of dawning singeth all night 
long,” he observes that Shakspere handles his theme “with a 
reverential tenderness, sweet as if he has spoken it hushingly.” 
The article closes in a more solemn strain befitting the theme. 

Casual reference elsewhere to the anemone occasions a 
dainty translation from Moschus, the Greek of which is given. 
How often do we stumble on a passage in Greek type now-a- 
days? Scholarship is out of fashion, and Members of Par- 
liament no longer garnish their speeches with classic allusion 
and quotation, for the excellent reason that half their hearers 


* London Journal,’ Dec. 17, 1834. 
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would not understand them. Such flowers of rhetoric as “That 
is a lie,” are occasionally employed instead. 

But what most distinguishes these Odd Numbers from the 
periodicals of to-day is the manner in which they hold aloof 
from the press and stir of actual and especially political life; 
the Journal scorns to be a newspaper. In our day there 
is a growing tendency to confuse the functions of the 
newspaper and the magazine; both contain literature and 
both news. Provided a writer has information to convey, 
no matter on what subject, whether he be a casual pauper, 
a fine lady going round the world in a yacht or on a 
tricycle, a nobleman traversing deserts and savage countries on 
foot, a discharged convict or an American cow-boy relating his 
experiences, he is welcomed to the pages of the contemporary 
periodical, Then, again, hasty and undigested thoughts on every 
passing topic, whether political—indeed, especially political,— 
social, fashionable, religious, artistic, gastronomic, technical, 
appear everywhere, no matter how crude and ill-written they be, 
and we have even devoted journals to the malicious discussion 
of our neighbours’ domestic affairs. Gossip has its organs, 
and through them diligently propagates scandal, and fulfils 
on a gigantic scale those functions formerly relegated to the 
tea-tables of idle and spiteful spinsters, and equally idle and 
virulent matrons. 

But then, at the date of these Odd Numbers, literature stood 
apart from “gloomy days,” and “all the unhealthy and o’er- 
darkened ways,” and proved in very sooth 


“ An endless fountain of immortal drink, 
Pouring unto us from the Heaven’s brink.” 


In an article on Twelfth Night, we are introduced to a street 
arab who sings “Shiny Night,” with an occasional uproarious 
“Rise Gentle Moon,” or “Comin’ thro’ the Rye.” People 
never know when they are blest; Mrs. Carlyle about this 
time also grumbles at some painter’s boy, because “the 
creature ” scraped her drawing-room door to the tune of “ Love's 
Young Dream.” Oh, sweet Arcadian age of the Fourth William, 
when the horrors of the music-hall were yet unknown, the crass 
hideousness of the topical song and the dismal animal howl of 
the Salvationer did not pervade the atmosphere, when the very 
outlaws of the pavement sang melodies, however uproariously! 
What street boy of to-day sings “ Love’s Young Dream”? 
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It is difficult to realize that our venerable Queen, who has 
yet to acquire the crown of silver hairs, and the tottering step of 
age, though she has seen her children’s children to the fourth 
generation, was actually living in those far-off days. A well 
behaved little Princess (she is pictured about that date in a 
broad hat and long frilled trousers), she was then quietly learning 
her lessons, half-incredulous, perhaps, of the great destiny for 
which she was bidden to prepare, and little dreaming that in four 
brief years the splendours of England’s imperial crown would 
blaze above her tender troubled brow. 

The notices of music and the Fine Arts are sufficient to show 
us what immense progress has been made in that direction since 
the days of the Sailor King, and in one article Hunt speaks 
confidently of “when the English become a more musical 
people,” his prophetic soul unvext by the terror of the music- 
hall phantom; but he little dreamed what the development 
and perfecting of mechanical processes, and particularly the 
undiscovered craft of photography, would effect in the artistic 
education of England in the next sixty years. 

There are some thoughtful papers on Middle Class Education 
in these Odd Numbers. In them Locke is brought forward as 
an authority against the dangerous practice of cultivating the 
intellectual qualities at the expense of the moral; in them, of 
course, the pupil is assumed to be exclusively of the male sex. 
The study of the Classics is assailed as a time-honoured idol 
necessary to overthrow, not as in these degenerate days on the 
ground of its uselessness in practical affairs, which in plain 
English means money-getting, but on the far more exalted 
ground that the spirit of the Greek and Latin literatures is 
pagan, that this paganism enters into the heart of modern 
life and corrupts it, and accounts for the slight hold Christian 
morality has upon society. To determine how far this is true 
would furnish able thinkers with ample matter for reflection for 
some time. But the suggestion is worth much, and sets one 
pondering whether the lingering paganism of barbaric nations 
through the Dark and Middle Ages was so great a hindrance to 
the development of Christianity as the classic paganism of the 
Renascence. 

Before taking leave with Lamb, of the Odd Numbers, one more 
characteristic of these latter days, in some measure detrimental 
to good Art, may be noted. It is the fierce perpetual wrestling 
with tremendous moral and social problems which now goes 
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on in all thoughtful and earnest minds. Ruskin censures 
Kingsley’s tragedy as frightful; it is frightful because it 
struggles with the fierceness of reality. The earth is full of 
darkness and cruel habitations, and a literature which turns 
aside from its natural vocation to battle with the ills of such 
a world must contain a frightful element which is prejudicial to 
Art. But, perhaps there are better things than Art. At all 
events, we cannot always turn aside from “unhealthy and o’er- 
darkened ways,” even though it be the special office of literature 
to do so, or sojourn perpetually in peaceful Edens, “full of sweet 
dreams and health and quiet breathing.” Because Lamb and 
his contemporaries did so, their writings are so full of charm 
and refreshment. 

No more now of the Odd Numbers; we may well marvel in 
turning from them at the amount of delicate intellectual food 
furnished in these few unpretending three-ha’porths. If the 
present writer has bemoaned the inferiority of present literature 
and much else in comparison with that of the first thirty years 
of the century, such a lament may possibly prove refreshing in 
contrast to the jubilant self-contemplation which is the theme 
of every fellow-scribbler in this auspicious year of grace 1887. 
Perpetual praise is productive of captious peevishness, to 
which a good grumble is a good antidote. 

M. G. 





My Lodvertisement. 


I, 


My name is Peter Piper Peppercorn Strong-i’-th’-arm ; and, 
strange to say, I am not a cynic, nora pessimist, nor a joker, 
nor—strangest of all—a fool. Yet had I been each and all, I 
think I might have pleaded, with some show of reason, that my 
friends did their best at the font to dedicate me to the service 
of folly. 

I shall never forget the hour when, being at the time about 
eight years old, I stumbled for the first time on that famous 
nursery question relative to the mythical peppercorns said to 
have been picked by one Peter Piper. I had not the smallest 
doubt that it had reference to some famous action of one of my 
forefathers, and I experienced the agreeable sensation of feeling 
myself the bearer of an historic name. Since then I have been 
at a great public school, to say nothing of my university ordeal, 
and I have had sensations that were not agreeable. 

Were my parents insane? Not more than most parents are ; 
that is to say, they doted on their single bantling, as he had 
been the only one of his species. I have a notion that they did 
not expect any more bantlings to arrive in future, and desiring 
to have a particular set of names carried over to the next 
generation, they adopted the unhappy expedient of making me 
the bearer of them all. 

My father was Peter Strong-i’-th’-arm ; my mother before she 
was married was Miss Piper of Piper Hall, in the noble county of 
Herts; my maternal grandmother was that Mistress Selina 
Peppercorn, daughter of Admiral Peppercorn, whose fame at 
Bath is in all the chronicles, and ought to be in Macaulay’s 
picturesque History of England, though it is not. After six 
duels had been fought about her, she refused the hand of the 
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Earl of Bonsal—a hand said to be worth twenty thousand 
pounds a year—and made a runaway match with the impecunious 
Squire of Ratchley, my worthy grandfather. Ah me, what a 
thing is family pride! Out of it sprang Peter Piper Peppercorn 
Strong-i’-th’-arm, your humble servant. 

I am a believer in the convenient doctrine of Obscure Causes: 
I think my name had something to do with it, but when I was 
fifty-one years of age I was still a bachelor. Mrs. Peter Piper 
Peppercorn Strong-i’-th’-arm—no, it would not work. Did I not 
know that Master Jacobus de Voragine had succinctly, pithily, 
pathetically, perspicuously (p. p. p. for ever!), and elegantly 
delivered twelve motions in Latin to mitigate the miseries of 
marriage? In truth I did; but then I also knew the Anfi- 
parodia to it done into fine old English. Perhaps because I 
could read English more fluently than Latin, I thought the 
twelve English motions ought to be carried. So, in my 
bachelorhood I was happy and contented—the biind always are. 

Father and mother dead, I lived in the old place, in something 
of the old style. I still mounted a postillion, and rode in the 
old coach with yellow wheels and leather springs. I shot, I 
fished, I boated, occasionally I hunted. I led a very quiet life, 
saw very few people, and was proud of my wine cellar. Hobbies 
two—bees and mosses. One eccentricity—I thought myself as 
well set-up a man as any within a league or two of Urochs Chace ; 
I live at Urochs Chace. 

My life had no adventure in it, no romance, and no trouble, 
until the sudden death, by heart-disease, of my old housekeeper. 
She had been in the family for over fifty years; in fact, was 
originally engaged as my nurse. She knew all my ways and 
whims, and ran the establishment like clockwork; in the term 
establishment I include myself. Her death was to Urochs Chace 
very much what a revolution is to a kingdom, or a mutiny ina 
ship’s company. All the loud elements seemed to be let loose, 
and where order had reigned, disorder began to riot. I realized, 
for the first time, the necessity and the sovereignty of woman in the 
domestic economy. I tried in vain to get a suitable housekeeper ; 
all such persons seemed either to have recently died, emigrated, 
or married. My experience may be summed up in one bitter 
sentence : in twelve short months no fewer than twelve miserable 
women tried to keep house at the Chace, and departed unblest. 

My old friend, cynical-tongued and gentle-hearted Sir Giles 
Fauntleroy, said to me one day, “Your time has come, 
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Strong-i’-th’-arm ; you had better marry. As well hang for a 
sheep as a lamb, a wife as a housekeeper.” 

“Nay, nay ; Vir sine uxore malorum expers est,’ I answered, 
sighing. 

“A palpable lie, Strong-i’-th’-arm—a palpable lie. Optima 
viri possessio est uxor benevola. Sayeth not Solomon, ‘she is a 
pillar of rest’? Columna quietis. Gad, and it’s true too.” 

I told him to help himself to some wine, and the subject 
dropped. A week or two later Sir Giles made another sug- 
gestion. 

“Why don’t you advertise in the 7zmes?” said he. 

“ Advertise? Let those advertise who believe in it. I do 
not.” 

“Suppose you don’t, what then? Nobody will ask you to 
make a confession of faith. It will be enough for them if you 
will pay your money.” 

The idea lingered after my friend took his departure. I did 
not like the idea. The fact that, while all the world was given 
up to advertising, I had never been influenced in the remotest 
degree by any kind of an advertisement, was one of the little 
tributary rills that helped to swell the stream of my self-com- 
placency. Was I now to fall under the spell of the general 
delusion? All I know is I was at my wit’s end. 

That same evening I sent off to the Zimes the following 
advertisement :— 

“ Wanted—in a single gentleman’s establishment, an expert 
Housekeeper, not under thirty ; a widow with one child not objected 
to. Docility, honesty, sobriety, and thorough respectability indis- 
pensable, Apply So-anda-so. 


II, 


A week passed away, during which time I received over a 
hundred letters in answer to my advertisement ; many of them 
contained a photograph of the fair applicant. It wasa most 
interesting correspondence, and brought to my notice more 
than one, I fear, unappreciated Model of All the Virtues ; but it 
was futile. None of them seemed exactly the one I wanted: I 
was not seeking an angel in semi-disguise. 

I had about given up all hope of succeeding, and was feeling 
sore at having been such a donkey as to advertise, when one 
afternoon a visitor was announced—a lady with a child and no 
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card. I found her in the drawing-room. She wore a black 
dress, a black shawl, a black bonnet, and black gloves; my eyes 
informed me of so much, and no more: I never was great on 
millinery. Rather tall, I thought her, with a colourless face 
refined, and pleasant in expression. I was not guilty of 
speculating on the lady’s age, though I noticed with a touch 
of surprise, a little later on, that her hair, demurely brushed 
down over the temples, and fastened at each side with a wee 
tortoise-shell comb, showed signs of turning grey. She was 
decidedly young to have grey hairs. I bowed, and bade her 
be seated. 

“T understand, sir, you are in want of a housekeeper. I saw 
your advertisement. But perhaps you have secured one?” she 
said, measuring me steadily with her eyes, 

They were brown eyes, very pretiy ones too, I thought. Also, 
her voice pleased me greatly ; there was music in it: I think no 
instrument can discourse such sweet melody as a woman’s voice 
of the right quality. 

I answered, “I have not been so fortunate. I have had 
numerous applications, but hitherto not the right applicant.” 

“T fear I am selfish enough to feel glad, sir. I think perhaps 
I should suit you. You said you would not object to a widow 
with one child,” she said, while a faint blush warmed her 
face. 

“Yes. I thought a widow would understand me better—I 
am very likely a bit peculiar and set in my ways, you will 
understand.” 

“Single gentlemen often are,” quoth she, sapiently, with a 
smile that showed a pretty set of pearly white teeth. 

“Then again, I reasoned that if the widow had a child, she 
would probably be more settled and contented. Did I reason 
correctly ?” 

“Yes, sir, I think so,” she answered, with a laugh that 
suggested the ripple of a brook. 

“Yours is a bonnie child, Is it a boy or a girl?” 

“Qh, it isa boy. His name is Chandos.” 

“Come here, my little man, will you? Come and tell me how 
old you are?” 

The child came to me without any sign of fear or shyness, 
and said, “I’m four days old next birfday.” 

He was a clean-skinned, fine-fleshed urchin, with a mass of 
yellow hair, and a couple of violet eyes that would have made 
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the fortune of a girl. I took him on my knee, let him examine 
my fob, and made him chuckle with the nursery mystery of 
blowing open my watch-case. I kissed him. Odd—I had not 
kissed a child for years. 

“He doesn’t resemble his mother much,” I remarked, 
addressing her. 

“No, he is more like his poor father than his mother.” 

“ Has his father been long dead ?” 

“About three years; he died in India. He was Captain 
in the regiment. Chandos was only a year old at the 
time.” 

“Ah, that was very sad. Have you had any experience in 
housekeeping ?” 

“Not in the sense in which you mean, sir. I have never been 
in a—a situation before, sir.” 

I felt sorry for her. There was no doubt she had been gently 
bred. 

“Still, you understand managing a place?” 

“Oh, yes. I kept my father’s house for some years. He kept 
four maids and a butler.” 

“Indeed ; that is one more than I have. I don’t think I 
caught your name ?” 

“Christine Campion. I can refer you to Colonel Campion of 
Druidsford. He is a relative of mine, and is noted for his 
frankness. He will not praise me overmuch.” 

We had some further talk of a general nature, and when she 
took her leave, she left me her address, and I promised to write 
to her after I had heard from the Colonel. I liked her, 
and told her I thought she would suit me; she seemed very 
pleased. 

In the course of a week I got a letter from the Colonel. He 
wrote on board the yacht Wémrod, off Gweebarra Bay. His 
letter was brief almost to curtness. He said, “Christine 
Campion is a lady by birth and breeding. Her moral character, 
I believe, technically flawless. In a wider sense, however, I 
think she lacks numerous virtues. As for housekeeping—if she 
says she can do it, she will keep her word, She can do any- 
thing she wishes to do. She would be a happier girl if she 
were less clever by half.” I thought the Colonel a bit waspish. 
Certainly he was no flatterer. 

I sat down and wrote Mrs, Campion a polite letter, which, 
boiled down, meant, “ Come.” 
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Ill. 


She came. Her coming was pleasant, and awoke in my mind 
sundry pretty images such as poets deal in. I thought of the 
sweet-breathed Spring chasing wild Winter from the land ; of 
the dawn working its way softly into the darkness. All the 
loud elements were hushed, and the imps of misrule exorcised, 
The play of domestic forces became scientific and rhythmical, 
and once again the house went as by clockwork, and I went 
with it. 

Under the old régime there was the fine art that is born of 
experience ; under the new, a more consummate art was wedded 
to a perfect science. Christine—I always thought of her by 
that name—was a born commander in petticoats. I am 
inclined to the belief that there are more such in petticoats than 
in frock-coats. I would not have it inferred that she commanded 
me, her master. On the contrary, her wishes were so evidently 
the fruit of wisdom, that I but flattered my own judgment in 
following them. I followed them nearly always ; everybody 
did the same at Urochs Chace. By the same token, Urochs 
Chace was a temple of sweet reason, of cool sanity. 

It was in March when Mrs. Campion—I had no right, I often 
told myself, to think of her by the fascinating familiarity of 
Christine. As I was about to say, she came in March; and by 
June she had made herself as necessary to me as I was to the 
Chace. She presided over the establishment with a grace and 
tact that left nothing to be desired; she received my friends 
and visitors ; answered all begging letters ; overcame her fear of 
my bees ; cultivated my mosses ; kept everything in ship-shape, 
and that with an irreproachable manner, and an inimitable grace. 

Poetry, if it is worth reading at all, should be read aloud by 
a second person; for as there is colour in it for the eye, so also 
is there music in it for the ear. My housekeeper read poetry to 
me whenever I asked her; and a more critical test of her 
intelligence and judgment could not have been devised. But 
she seemed superior to every test. Is it any wonder, gentle 
reader, that I thought Christine Campion the best housekeeper in 
the county? Forget not that I was a confirmed old bachelor, 
with not the very smallest hankering for matrimony. 

It was a glorious day towards the end of June ; I had set out 
for a long ride in the saddle, but came back sooner than | 
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expected, finding the sun too hot to be enjoyable. Passing into 
the library, whom should I see upon the lawn but my friend, Sir 
Giles. He had been away in the South of France for several 
months, and had not seen my inestimable housekeeper. I knew 
that he would, so to speak, dance to my piping of her praise. 

With Sir Giles was a young lady, to me a stranger. Shy of 
strange ladies, I did not go out, but stood and looked at them. 
They were chatting and laughing in a merry way. The lady 
was arrayed in a delicate blue-and-gold tea-gown, and wore a 
large garden hat. Blithe and debonair she looked ; the prettiest 
ornament imaginable for a gentleman’s lawn. I was so thinking 
when the sound of her voice, borne on the light breeze, came in 
through the open glass doors. 

“Good Heavens!” I cried, with an involuntary start, “is it 
possible ! ” 

I went to a drawer, and, getting out a powerful field-glass, 
brought it to bear upon the lady. Yes, it was—my house- 
keeper! She seemed to stand in front of me, and for the 
first time I examined her critically. How close her face was 
to me! I saw the dainty dimple in her chin; the merry 
humour in her eyes; the beautifully-curved jaw-line, as she 
turned her head ; her lips, than which Diana’s were not more 
smooth and rubious. Thirty-one or two! I would have bet a 
thousand pounds she had not turned her twenty-fifth year. 
What a dim-eyed donkey I had been! I examined her hair— 
gone was every trace of greyness, and the antique tortoise-shell 
combs and the quaint style of coiffure that had hidden her 
temples. A piquant little mass of curly hair peeped coquettishly 
from under her hat. I should never have thought that a few 
touches could have wrought such a perfect transformation. 

What did I think about it? I do not know. I felt like a 
land-lubber all alone at sea. I went into the dining-room and 
tried the effect of a couple of glasses of port: I think I did the 
best thing under the circumstances. 

Presently, feeling stronger, I re-entered the library, and, 
seeing Sir Giles alone on the lawn, went out to him. We were 
glad to see each other again, and I had a number of questions 
toask him. I was afraid of a pause in our conversation—afraid 
toallow him an opportunity of selecting a subject on which to 
state his ideas. My efforts at steering the talk were for a time 
successful, but at last, 2 propos of nothing, Sir Giles said, in a 
significant tone— 
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“So you have got a housekeeper, it seems, at last.” 

“Yes ; have you seen her?” 

“Oh, yes. How does she suit ?” 

“Fairly well. Certain defects are inherent in the sex, you 
know. Her virtues, however, are her own, I fancy.” 

“To be sure. Glad to find you in such a judicial state of 
mind. She is worth studying closely, eh—eh? You sly 
scamp!” 

Had Sir Giles been on the stage, qouttealons he would have 
digged his thumb and finger into my ribs, as gentlemen do—on 
the stage. As it was, he dug me simply with his glances, 

I was not going to let Sir Giles know everything ; so I said, 
“She is not so ugly, nor so old, as she will be twenty years hence, 
but——” 

“You thought you could tolerate youth and beauty, other 
things being equal? How kind is virtue! Don’t you think, 
Strong-i’-th’-arm, she dresses a little bit—just a shade too—too 
demurely for her position ?” ; 

I could have kicked him, the friend of my life ; much as I 
loved him, I could have kicked him. Instead of playing the 
vicious, however, I thought it wiser, being more true to nature, 
to play the stupid, and take him minus his sarcasm. 

“No, I don’t know that Ido. Black-and-white, as a general 
thing, looks very neat and genteel. I shouldn’t be surprised, 
though, if she were to don a little brighter colour this summer. 
I think I should prefer it, you know.” 

Sir Giles looked at me with an odd expression of countenance, 
which I could not understand. 

He laughed lightly, and said, “Of course. And she has gota 
really fine figure too. Taken all in all, she ought to make some 
good running. No doubt she will,” he added, in a tone which I 
refused to understand. 

By-and-by Sir Giles took his leave, and I looked forward, 
with mingled feelings, to my next interview with my house- 
keeper, to whom I sent word that I should like to see her at her 
convenience. Much I wondered would she change her costume 
before presenting herself; I rather hoped not. But if not, 
which of the two would look the sillier? Nay, I knew Christine 
Campion would not look silly under any circumstances ; but I 
was not sure of myself. I grew quite nervous as I sat smoking 
a cigar in the library, waiting for her coming. After a while 
there came a soft tap-tap at the door; I knew the knock, and 
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my heart was in my mouth. I sprang to an open bookcase 
and, busying myself with the books, called out faintly, “Come 
in, please.” 

She came in. 

I did not look at her, but standing on tip-toe, and stretching 
up to reach the highest shelf, I said, “Mrs. Campion, I shall 
want breakfast early in the morning. I am leaving by the 7.50 
express.” 

“ Shall you return to-morrow, sir ?” 

Involuntarily I turned and looked at her, and the surprise 
which I had thought to simulate was terribly real. She was 
dressed as I had seen her on the lawn, only she carried her hat 
in her hand instead of on her head. She was not more than 
four feet from me, and the most delicate of perfumes assailed 
me, like the soft odour of some rare growth. And in sooth 
what was she but a sweet-smelling flower all alive? 

I supposed I stared at her, for the colour came into her 
cheeks; then she gave a little toss of her shapely head, and 
said, “ What is it, sir?” 

“Oh, nothing, nothing ; only I should scarcely have recognized 
you at a distance.” 

“Indeed, sir? Did you not recognize me on the lawn, 
then?” 

She had seen me then, it seemed: one never knows what a 
woman sees, and what she does not see. 

“No; I had to examine the lady with my field-glass in order 
to identify her.” 

“Was she altered so very much, sir?” 

“She had a few hairs that were turning grey, originally.” 

“TI think, sir, you must have been mistaken. She has done 
nothing to her hair but give it a good brushing. Though I 
fancy she may have powdered it a little, sir, until to-day.” 

“Oh, I see. Then, she dressed her hair with grave modesty 
over her temples, with a quaint protuberance, or swelling curve 
on either side ; and wore two small tortoise-shell combs, after 
the comely fashion of an elder generation.” 

Whereupon Christine Campion laughed in her light melodious 
way, and answered softly, “ But she did not promise always to 
wear them, sir. If she had worn false teeth, or a glass eye, or 
any ornament of false beauty—then—perhaps——.” 

“But where there is no temptation how can there be much 
virtue? Doubtless she knew—no one better—that there was no 
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need of any mock beauty. Besides, after all, I really engaged a 
housekeeper, and not a lady of fashion,” I said, and I thought 
my voice had in it a clearer note of sarcasm than I had 
intended ; and for the same I was sorry. As who would not 
have been, had he seen the painful flush that dyed her face 
and throat ? 

“Have I not pleased you, sir, as a housekeeper?” she said, 
with the faintest tremor audible in her voice. 

This sudden dropping of the very convenient third person 
had in it asharp thrust of pathos. I remembered that I thought 
she was worth her weight in gold ; that I was prepared to offer 
her almost any inducement, if need be, rather than lose her, | 
thought of the waspish Colonel on board the WMimrod. | 
reflected that, after all, she was but a woman, gently bred, young, 
full of charm, and of course a lover of the pretty frivolities of 
attire. Her offence was a very womanly one; and then the 
swift pathos of that appeal in the first person! Confound it, 
gentle reader, but I hope I have not led you to expect that I 
could play the brute? Thank you, thank you ; I felt sure that 
we understood each other. 

To proceed : I looked at her steadily—it was like looking ona 
work of art—as I answered, “In that line, I have nothing but 
praise for you. I think you a perfect housekeeper. If I could 
say more, I would.” 

This time I was pleased with my voice; it had a ring in it 
that I liked. I think she liked it, too. Anyway, her face lit up 
wondrously. 

“You are too kind, sir, to say that. And if you wish, sir, I 
will resume my black dress, and powdered hair, and—the—two 
—small—tortoise-shell combs, sir?” 

For all the world, I might have been Sir Peter, and she my 
Lady Teazle. A prettier bit of fine play I never saw. 

“Not for the world! I prefer you to be your own mistress 
and follow your own tastes,” I answered. 

She smiled divinely, made me a gracious curtsy, and left the 
room. When the door was closed and I knew she was out of 
hearing, I sat down with a feeling of exhaustion, and relieved 
myself, by exclaiming aloud, “There, now I’ve got a house 
keeper that will astonish the county. A regular walking 
fashion-plate! What I am to do, Jupiter knows ; I don’t.” 

In my distress I decided to try again the vintage of the 
Douro, 
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IV. 


A couple of months went by, during which time I became 
accustomed to the new splendour of my housekeeper. Some- 
how, it suited her better than the everlasting black-and-white 
get-up. It was a pleasure to look at her, she was so sweet and 
fair to the eye ; and she still remained the perfect housekeeper. 
My friends soon got tired of chaffing me, except Sir Giles. 
And he made up for it by behaving very handsomely always to 
Christine, for whom he had apparently conceived a great 
liking. 

i. for Christine’s lad, Chandos, the young dog took a great 
fancy to me, and we were much together. I bought him a pony 
no larger than a good-sized Newfoundland, and taught him to 
tide. The lad seemed to be chock-full of fine instincts and 
aptitudes, and took like a hero to the saddle, the rod and line, 
and the water. As for the bees, I believe he had got a name 
for nearly every one of them. He would call them, and they 
would come to him. He loved them, and I fancy they loved 
him. He was never happier than when they were playing and 
humming about him. I became much attached to him. 

Things were in this condition, when one day, early in 
September, Christine said to me, “I should like, sir, to go up to 
London for a few days, if you can spare me?” 

“Oh, certainly. When would you like to start ?” 

“In the morning, if possible. My only sister is sailing for 
India in a few days, and I have to take Chandos.” 

“TI think you had better leave the boy here? I will look after 
him.” 

“Oh, but he is going too, sir.” 

“ Going—where ?” 

“With his mother toIndia. She has decided a little hurriedly ; 
I only got her letter-———” 

“What in the world do you mean? You are not going to 
India ?” 

“Oh, no,” she answered, with a laugh. 

“But you said he was going with his mother? Are not you 
his mother ?” 

“Oh dear, no. And yet in a sense I am. I am his god- 
mother, and have had the care of him since he was a baby.” 

“Didn’t you tell me he was your son, when you first came?” 
I gasped. 
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“ Indeed, I did not, sir.” 

“Well, any way I took him to be your son.” 

“And you also thought my hair was turning grey, sir,” she 
answered, softly, with a most ludicrous note of reproach in her 
sweet voice. I laughed outright. 

“Well, since you are not a mother, perhaps you are not a 
widow ?” I said, bitterly. 

“A widow? No, sir, I am not.” 

“Good heavens! Have you ever been married, may | 
ask?” I cried, with a painful sense of the unreliability of 
things in general. 

“No, sir, I have never been married.” 

I looked at her in silence. Her eyes were downcast, and her 
face suffused with blushes. I had a right, of course, to be very 
angry, but—the quality of mercy is not strained! She never 
looked more picturesque than she did at that moment. 

After a silence of marked duration, I said, “I believe I ad- 
vertised for a widow and child, did I not?” 

“ Not exactly, sir. You said you would not object to a widow 
with one child; which is, I think, a different thing. You 
assumed that I was a widow, and that Chandos was my child,” 
she answered gently, and in a tone that suggested_that she was 
sorry for me, and would not press the point. 

I saw a smile lurking in the corners of her mouth. I did hope 
she would not laugh right out at me; for in that case I had a 
sensation which told me plainly enough that I should join in her 
laughter. 

“Still, you will admit,” I said gravely, “that you gave me, or 
allowed me to receive, shall I say, the impression that you were 
a widow with a child; and you allowed me to remain under that 
false impression. I might not have engaged you, had I known 
the real truth.” 

She hesitated a little, before she said, “I thought from your 
advertisement that probably you preferred a widow; and as | 
had the care of Chandos, I thought it a very favourable 
opportunity. Widows with one child are not often in request, 
sir. I wanted to be free. I was tired of living on my brother's 
bounty. As a brother, I do not think the Colonel is a success.” 

“Ts Colonel Campion your brother ? ” 

“Yes, sir, my only brother.” 

“ The brute!” 

“No, not a brute; an insect—a wasp. But there, I must not 
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forget he is my brother; and I really think he borrows his sting 
from his wife. Will you forgive me, sir, for having deceived 
you? I had heard of Urochs Chace, and I thought I should be 
happy here, and—and—I was not happy with my. x 

“Fraternal wasp. I understand. Have you been happy here ?” 

There was no mistaking the expression that swept across 
her face. 

“Yes, every hour of the day. You have been so kind, sir.” 

“ Ah, then, I can afford to forgive you, and I do. For a 
punishment, you will still remain Mrs. Campion.” 

Of course I had to let Sir Giles know how things stood ; and 
a pretty piece of fun he made of it. 

“Gad, but I’m inclined to marry her for her wit!” he said 
more than once. 

I did not, however, anticipate any such piece of levity on his 
part, seeing that he had been a widower many years, and had 
at home a couple of handsome grown-up daughters who would, 
questionless, resent the intrusion of a young step-mother. But 
one never knows what a man will do when a pretty and witty 
woman is abroad, except that he is tolerably certain to make a 
fool of himself, more or less. 

It was some weeks after Chandos had left, when Sir Giles 
said to me one evening, quite abruptly, “1 am going to propose 
to your housekeeper, Strong-i’-th’-arm.” 

I waited for him to go on, but as he kept silence I said, 
“Well, what are you going to propose?” 

With a look of surprise he answered, “I say, I am going to 
propose to her. Gad! don’t you know what it is to propose 
to a girl?” 

“What! to marry her?” I cried, thunderstruck. 

“Glad you have ‘caught on,’ as the Yankees say ; mighty 
slow about it. She is a rare girl. I fancy it is the best thing 
I can do. Didn’t think I should ever marry again, but, gad! 
somebody must do it, for her sake. And I think I’m the man,” 
he said, slowly, puffing his cigar between sentences. 

I could stand it no longer. Sitting bolt upright, and bringing 
my right hand down upon my knee with a decisive slap, I 
exclaimed, “Not if I know it, Sir Giles Fauntleroy! I found 
her, I invented her; she is mine, and mine she shall remain. I 
will marry her myself, if you please!” 

Then followed a mighty wrangle, but, well, where should I 
have been, and Urochs Chace, without my housekeeper? It was 
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a matter of life and death to me, and when I am in a corner J 
can fight like a fox. It was a huge tussle, for Sir Giles was 
bred originally to the bar, and was well versed in all lawful 
and other subtilities of speech ; while I was but a plain layman, 
gifted only with a sweet invincible stubbornness that perhaps 
rendered other qualities superfluous. After two solid hours of 
vast argumentation, victory perched upon my tent. Sir Giles 
agreed that it was right and proper that I, being her master and 
discoverer, so to speak, should have the first chance of winning 
the perfect housekeeper to wife. One calendar month was the 
time agreed on between us in which I was to try my ’prentice 
hand at wooing. At the end of that time, if unsuccessful, I was 
to loyally step aside and let Sir Giles make his running. We 
cracked a bottle of old port over the great matrimonial treaty, 
and parted a little after midnight without a jar or crack in our 
lifelong friendship. 

I sank to sleep with the determination of losing no time in 
prosecuting my suit, but in the morning I found my courage 
was unequal to the task. So I put it off, and put it off day after 
day, and week after week. To be successful, love, like poetry, 
must be made when one feels equal to it. When the inspiration 
comes, one can make up for lost time. So I told myself, and I 
waited for the coming of the divine moment, and the divine 
mood. Alas! they did not seem in any great hurry to put in 
their appearance. And at last the final day of grace arrived, 
and found me uninspired, inert and sluggish. What was to be 
done? Sir Giles would hold me to time, and would go in like 
a war-horse, and carry her off before my eyes. I was in despair. 
Now, as many a poor devil has discovered, despair is the next 
best thing to inspiration. In my despair, I sent for Christine. 

She came, and her first words were, “ Are you ill, sir?” 

“Do I look ill?” 

“Very, sir.” 

“Then doubtless I am.” 

“ Shall I get you something ?” 

“Thank you ; some courage.” 

“Some what, sir?” 

“ Courage.” 

She laughed, and looked hard at me, to see if I was out of my 
mind, probably. 

“I have more than I need. I wish I could give you some of 
mine. Is there anything I can do for you?” 
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“Yes, there is, if you will do it.” 

“JT will if I can, sir, with pleasure.” 

“Then, just make me an offer of marriage, will you?” 

Again she laughed, and with a sweet blush said, “ You would 
not accept, if I did, sir.” 

“T will, indeed I will.” 

She hesitated a while, then she said, “If you please, Mr. 
Strong-i’-th’-arm, would you like to marry me ?” 

I looked at her ; she was crimson with confusion. 

I sprang to my feet, and seizing her hand, exclaimed, “ Yes, 
yes, with all my heart.” 

Then I told her all about the matrimonial treaty, and how 
Sir Giles’s turn would have come to-morrow. 

“But you are mine now, aren’t you? And, come to think 
of it, Ido love you. I believe I loved you from the start.” 

How she trembled as I took her in my arms, and kissed her, 
the sweet thing! 

Disengaging herself from me, she said, “Do you know, there 
must be a mistake somewhere, for Sir Giles couldn’t marry me. 
He is my uncle! It was he who persuaded me to answer your 
advertisement.” 

I nearly fainted. Just then who should march in but Sir 
Giles himself. 

“What does this mean ?” I thundered. 

Whereupon he lightened brilliantly and mercilessly; he 
chaffed me and laughed me outrageously. 

Ah, well, I was not sorry to be his nephew; and I stuck to 
my bargain, and married Christine in a few weeks, and she is as 
perfect a wife as she was a housekeeper. 

Such was the outcome of my first and last advertisement. 

PAUL CUSHING. 





The Story of an Old Friend. 
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EVERYBODY knows the Crystal Palace. Not only Great 
Britain, but the whole of the civilized and semi-civilized world, 
has contributed its quota to the sixty millions who, during 
the last thirty-three years, have been amused, delighted, and 
educated—for an education truly it is—under that great glass 
roof at Sydenham, whose familiar glimmer shines in the sun- 
light to all the country round. And yet, in a sense, almost 
nobody knows it; its history, its resources, its endless nooks 
and corners, where not merely days but weeks might be spent 
in examining treasures unnoticed by the general public; its 
library, sculpture and picture galleries, architectural reproduc- 
tions, museums, and, above all, its music, the perfection of which, 
as a whole, is absolutely unequalled. What capital in Europe 
has furnished the same amount of admirable performances ‘as 
those given season after season on successive Saturdays, ever 
since 1855? And where have there been—where could there 
be—Handel Festivals, like those which have taken place here 
triennially for the last thirty years ? 

It may not be inappropriate, now that some people say our 
old friend on the hill-top is zz articulo mortis—and, indeed, it is 
an open secret that the Crystal Palace is, financially, in a critical 
condition—if in its despondent age some facts are recapitulated 
of its hopeful youth and all the good aims which it has carried 
out so successfully, to the content of all the world—except the 
shareholders. 

A whole generation has gone by since that June day in 1854, 
when the Queen, still a young Queen, stood with her young 
husband at her side, amidst a brilliant crowd—of which the few 
that yet survive and still remember it are old and grey—to open 
the new Crystal Palace at Sydenham. What she said, in answer 
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to the “loyal and dutiful address,” has been so long forgotten, 
that it may well be printed as historical. 

“It is asource of the highest gratification to myself and to 
the Prince, my Consort, to find that the Great Exhibition of 
1851, which was so happily inaugurated under our auspices, 
suggested the idea of this magnificent undertaking, which has 
produced so noble a monument of the genius, science and enter- 
prise of my subjects. It is my earnest wish and hope that the 
bright anticipations which have been formed as to its future 
destiny, may, under the blessing of Divine Providence, be 
completely realized, and that the wonderful structure, and the 
treasures of art and knowledge it contains, may long continue 
to elevate and instruct, as well as to delight and amuse, the 
minds of all classes of my people.” 

In these last two lines Her Majesty condensed the aim of the 
founders of the Crystal Palace—not only to “delight and amuse,” 
but to “elevate and instruct.” She had need to speak warmly 
of “that enterprise.” When, in 1852, Government declined to 
purchase the building in Hyde Park which had constituted the 
first Great Exhibition, nine gentlemen stepped in to save the 
beautiful fabric from annihilation. Their names—deserving of 
record—were, T. N. Farquhar, Francis Fuller, Robert Gill, 
Harman Grisewood, Joseph Leech, J. C. Morice, Scott Russell, 
Leo Schuster, and Samuel Laing. They formed themselves into 
a Company, of which Mr. now Sir George, Grove was the 
Secretary ; bought a site of three hundred acres at Sydenham, 
and removed there, re-erected in more than its pristine beauty 
the fairy Palace, which for a whole summer had been the centre 
of what was then called “the World’s Fair.” Besides the 
sympathising public, with its purse in its hand, they were aided 
by men of science and general capacity in every branch of art. 
Owen Jonesand Digby Wyatt, Joseph Bonomi, Professors Owen, 
Ansted, and Edward Forbes, with many others, most of whom 
have now passed away from among us, gave valuable and hearty 
help. Sir Joseph Paxton, who from being the Duke of Devon- 
shire’s gardener at Chatsworth, rose to world-wide notoriety, 
was the soul of it all. 

No labour or expense was spared to make the Palace a 
medium of instruction in everything that can be taught through 
the eye. The sculpture gallery alone—consisting of casts from 
all the finest antiques in Europe—cost £40,000. Palms and 
other rare trees, which for a whole century had been collected 
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by Messrs. Loddige of Hackney, were purchased by Sir Joseph 
Paxton for internal decoration, while externally the natural 
advantages of the site lent themselves to his landscape gar- 
dening, as unique as it was beautiful. Without, the geology of 
the ancient world, with its strange extinct animals of a pre- 
historic period, was made patent to the commonest eye by the 
ingenuity of various modellers, guided by Professor Owen; 
while, within the building, the Ethnological Department, under 
Mr. Waterhouse and Mr. Gould, illustrated the different races 
throughout the globe by curious groups of the genus homo in 
various stages of civilization. Mr. Fergusson and Mr. Layard 
aided in the arrangement of the Assyrian, and Owen Jones of 
the Egyptian Courts. From Carnac, Phila, Beni Hassan, were 
brought reproductions of the wonders cf the old Eastern world, 
refined and civilized when we Westerns were still barbarians of 
the lowest type. Some of us may yet remember how we stood 
and gazed in wonder at the two gigantic statues from the tomb 
of Abou Simbel, and how in the great fire which twenty-one 
years ago destroyed the tropical department, these grand figures 
were seen sitting solemn with their hands on their knees, the 
flames playing about them, until at last they sank slowly into 
the mass of fiery ruin. 

Sir Joseph Paxton was the designer of the fountains, familiar 
to us all, and said to be the largest artificial fountains in the 
world. They rise, in their central columns, to the height of 280 
feet, and a grand display consumes 6,000,000 gallons of water. 
It is drawn from an Artesian well in the grounds, which, well 
and bore together, pierces to a depth of 575 feet. Thence the 
water rises to the top of the two water towers, planned by the 
late Mr. Brunel, constructed of cast iron upon an enormously 
solid foundation—a triumph of engineering skill as well as 
economy. The water is conveyed to and from the reservoirs in 
pipes, of which the weight is reckoned at 4000 tons, and the 
total length ten miles. 

These statistics, now almost forgotten, for the work is done 
and most of the workers dead, show on what a grand scale, and 
with what careful prevision, the Crystal Palace was first built. 
Naturally, being made of more perishable materials than most 
buildings, it has required constant supervision and repair; yet 
after more than thirty years, even the skeleton of its structure 
shows little sign of age ; the iron pillars are as light and firm, 
and the great glass roof shines as bright as when it first rose up 
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in Hyde Park, a kind of Aladdin’s palace, the delight and 
wonder of all eyes. We have ceased to wonder now, being so 
familiar with it: we have all but forgotten the very name of 
Sir Joseph Paxton, the fine old man whose bust still stands on 
the terrace, looking out on the gardens he planned, with his 
wonderful Palace glittering behind him. But he did his work, 
and nobly it was done. 

The Crystal Palace was fairly started ; but probably none of 
the projectors contemplated the various directions in which it 
would soon ramify. One point they seem completely to have 
overlooked—music. No special music-room had been pro- 
vided ; that devoted to musical instruments, afterwards known 
as the Bohemian Glass Court, was all there was to play in. 
The Directors thought that light military tunes would alone suit 
the taste of the Crystal Palace visitors. But fate decided 
differently. 

In its small occasional band, by no means a regular orchestra, 
was a German piccolo player, by name August Manns: This 
young man, in whom the Secretary had the acuteness to detect 
not only great musical genius, but a power of musical organiza- 
tion, subsequently developed to an extent now universally 
recognized, was appointed Musical Director. Immediately he 
set about his work. Out of the sixty-four wind-instruments he 
selected thirty-four ; added to them four professional “ strings,” 
and with this improvised “scratch” orchestra—himself playing 
the solo violin—he began, on October 20, 1856, the first of those 
Saturday Concerts which have delighted and instructed the 
musical public to an extent which can hardly be over-ap- 
preciated. 

Within two months, the Musical Instruments Court was 
found much too small for his audience, and Mr. Manns had 
to utilise the South Transept, and afterwards a lecture room. 
Besides the Saturdays, daily concerts of an hour each were 
given. Continual practice together improved the executants as 
much as the taste of the audience. In music, as in most things, 
a conductor must either guide or follow his public. Mr. Manns 
wisely chose to do the former. In a letter written lately, 
reverting to those old days, he himself says, and it is worth 
repeating : “By means of our daily performances the question 
as to what class of compositions should be principally brought 
before the people on whose patronage the Crystal Palace 
depended, was practically tested. The necessity of providing 
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for the daily concerts throughout the year music which should 
please the varied tastes of the multitude, convinced me of the 
grand fact, that the best works of the best masters contain the 
largest amount of that soul-life of musical art which touches 
the hearts not only of the cultured but the uncultured, most 
surely, quickly, and lastingly.’ 

Working on this basis, with the aid of the Secretary, but not 
always of the Directors, Mr. Manns during that first season 
succeeded in giving to a steadily-increasing audience three 
Beethoven symphonies, Mendelssohn’s violin symphony, and 
many classical fragments, besides a Mozart Celebration, which 
was warmly approved. 

Some of us old folks may still call to mind that newly- 
collected orchestra, consisting mostly of young performers, with 
its energetic young conductor. What a picture he was! slender 
andiwiry, with his long hair flying, and his white-gloved hands ges- 
ticulating wildly, especially during rehearsals, when he poured 
himself out in impassioned German, or still more impetuous 
broken English, explaining, encouraging, sometimes storming— 
but always with the pardonable passion of a man thoroughly 
in earnest, who thinks not of himself but of his Art. August 
Manns—decidedly a “character”—got to be known at the 
Crystal Palace, as well as the “G.,” recognized by everybody as 
George Grove, who wrote for the programmes such admirable 
critical essays, full of the most interesting musical facts and 
analyses. 

Despite the coldness of unmusical officials, he and the 
Musical Director held their own. The orchestra, warmed into 
equal enthusiasm, improved monthly and yearly. Though 
German himself, and no doubt believing in his own countrymen 
as we are all rather prone to do, Mr. Manns conscientiously 
Anglicized his band to a very great extent. Sixteen to thirty- 
six was the proportion of Germans to English at starting, and it 
is still much the same: in one year only the proportion being 
twenty-one to fifty-one. French, Italians, Poles and Swedes 
count by units only: evidently Mr. Manns’ chief reliance has 
been upon English and German executants. The total 
number of his regular orchestra has been from fifty-five, where 
it stood for five consecutive years, to eighty-three, where it 
stands now. Not counting, of course, any extra aid required 
for extra performances. It would be difficult to find a body of 
musicians, and a head, who have done for so many years such 
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ood and continuous service to Art. For, it must be remem- 
bered, they play every day, sometimes twice a day, besides the 
Saturday winter and famous opera concerts—and they mever 
play “ rubbish : ” indeed, some of the music in their repertoire is 
as difficult as any ever written. 

Not till 1859 did they find a permanent /oca/e in the present 
Concert-room, where Saturday after Saturday was gathered a 
steadily-increasing audience, silent, attentive; listening with 
more and more appreciation to the highest form of recognized 
classical music, as well as to the then unrecognised “ music of 
the future ”—at first, to their amazement, then their perplexity, 
and finally to their universal delight. Nothing is more con- 
firmatory of the fact that the masses can be educated into 
the love of really good music, than to look round at a Crystal 
Palace concert and see the eager, intent faces—a large propor- 
tion reading from their scores ; and notice also the total silence, 
no chattering, no laughing, and the uncontrolled burst of 
applause when anything specially pleases. Moreover—what is 
not always the case at concerts—they generally applaud the 
right. things; for claptrap, commonplace, or feeble sentimen- 
talism is tolerated neither by Mr. Manns nor his audience. 

But this is what the Crystal Palace has now grown to; and 
we are recording its beginnings. All great movements are 
generally the work of some energetic individual—and August 
Manns happened to be that individual. His Saturday Concerts 
established themselves in public favour ; and presently musicians 
began to think of travelling further. 

The bi-centenary of Handel’s death suggested a memorial 
celebration worthy of the great English composer—for English 
he truly was, in all but the accident of birth ; and the large 
auditorium of the Crystal Palace seemed a fitting place for it. 
The improvised orchestra in the Central Transept on the opening 
day had produced effects that gave every hope of success as 
regarded acoustics ; and the summer grace and beauty of the 
Palace outdid any London concert-room in airiness, comfort 
and pleasantness. 

Nevertheless, when a preliminary Festival was organized by 
the Sacred Harmonic Society in June 1857, there were not 
wanting those who foreboded no end of misfortunes, among the 
rest that the yet untried reverberation of such a body of sound 
would cause the glass of the roof to crack and fall down upon 
the heads of the unfortunate audience! However, Rehearsal 
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Day came—and nothing happened. On June 15, the attendance 
had risen from 5844 to 11,159. On June 17 the Queen and the 
Prince Consort drove down from Buckingham Palace to hear 
the rarely-performed /udas Maccabeus ; and on June 19 an au- 
dience of 17,000 listened tothe marvellous Jsrael in Egypt, given 
as it never had been given before, and as it never could be heard 
anywhere but in the Crystal Palace. Two thousand voices, 
selected from London and the provinces, formed the chorus; 
the orchestra numbered nearly 600; and among the soloists 
were Madame Clara Novello (who that heard her “I know that 
my Redeemer liveth” will ever forget it ?), Madame Rudersdorff, 
Miss Dolby, Mr. Weiss, Herr Formes, &c. Among the list 
Mr. Sims Reeves is the only noted singer still before the public; 
nearly all the rest, with their conductor, Michael Costa, have 
passed “into the Silent Land.” 

That a Handel Festival thus organized would be perfectly 
successful was now proved; and for two years Mr. Costa, Mr. 
Manns and Mr. George Grove worked untiringly to that end— 
with the natural result. The great festival of 1859 fulfilled their 
every hope, both artistically and practically ; proving, as the 
Times averred in its critique, “a singular example of what 
private enterprise and energy, unbacked by Government aid, is 
able to accomplish in a free land and under a constitutional 
régime.” It also proved that our unmusical England was 
capable of musical efforts which in grandeur, in unanimity, and 
in the conscientious, unselfish working together of large masses 
of executants for one great end, threw all other countries into 
the shade. Meyerbeer, who was present, declared that, after his 
life-long experience of European musical solemnities, he thought 
this Jsrael in Egypt, at the Crystal Palace, surpassed them all. 

It does so still. A musician who remembers all the Festivals, 
from the overwhelming effect of the opening burst of “God save 
the Queen” at the first one, down to the final chords of “the 
Horse and his Rider hath He thrown into the sea” (it is im- 
possible to write in words the notes which music-lovers know so 
well) in June 1885, can imagine nothing on this side heaven 
more like heaven, more completely realizing the idea of “that 
great multitude which no man can number,” than this mass of 
melodious sound ; invisible, intangible, and yet so overwhelming 
—the only mortal delight which is absolutely and entirely 
spiritual. 

Seven triennial Festivals were held, with undiminished success, 
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the Sacred Harmonic Society taking the musical arrangements 
and the Crystal Palace Company doing all the rest. For the 
eighth Festival, 1883, the Sacred Harmonic being ended, the 
Crystal Palace Company took all arrangements into its own 
hands, with Sir Michael Costa still as conductor, and a body of 
4000 chorus-singers and 500 instrumentalists, all voluntary, to 
follow his baton. There was also a new organ—Handel’s Organ 
Concertos, played by Mr. W. T. Best, having become a great 
feature of Selection Day. A huge velarium overhead and canvas 
wings at the side, had been erected, to confine the enormous 
body of sound a little, and give to the soloists less fatigue in 
singing, and better chance of being heard at a distance. 

As usual, the giant orchestra did its work perfectly, and an 
auditory of unprecedented number listened with delight. Costa 
outdid himself, and no one present could forget the ringing 
cheers of welcome and adieu to the conductor from both 
performers and audience, unconscious that it was for the last 
time. 

Two years after, when another exceptional Handel Festival 
was planned, Sir Michael was too ill to undertake it ; and the 
vacant conductorship was offered to Mr. Manns. Not without 
many doubts—which the first rehearsal dispelled. By the 
opening day of the Festival it was clearly seen that Mr. Manns 
was as capable of managing 5000 executants as 50. 

The choruses in the Messiah went marvellously, and the Jsrae/ 
—with its gigantic effects carried out as under no other 
circumstances could be ‘possible—was a triumph of musical 
sublimity. The next Handel Festival—and another one is due 
in 1888—promises to be even finer—if there is still a Crystal 
Palace to hold it in. 

“Ay, that’s the rub!” With all its outward charms and 
successes, its solid internal usefulnesses, our old friend does not 
pay. It is difficult to account for this. Some urge the distance 
from London—yet the huge southern outskirts of the metropolis 
ought to furnish a public of their own. Others say that the 
continual repairs required in such fragile materials, eat away 
profits, as well as the enormous expenses attendant upon the 
effort to combine a People’s Palace of amusement with an 
educational establishment for Science and Art. Thus, “between 
two stools”—so proverbially true!—the Palace falls to the 
ground. 

Shall it fall? Cannot something be done either by Govern- 
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ment aid, or, far better, by private effort, to tide the Directors over 
these quicksands into smooth water? Does the nation under. 
stand what it would lose were the Crystal Palace to be swept 
away ? and how much both upper and lower, z.e. educated and 
uneducated, classes are interested in its preservation ? 

First, the former. Nowhere in England is there such a fine 
collection of casts from foreign antiques, many of them the only 
casts ever taken, and of curious medieval monuments, artistic 
and architectural. Some of these,—spread about the dim and 
seldom-visited side courts, would repay an artist for weeks of 
study. Then there is the School of Art, Science, and Literature, 
now in its twenty-seventh session, each session having counted, 
at fewest, 500 students. During the past fifteen years no less 
than 9000 students, guided by thirty-three instructors, have 
attended the classes. The School of Practical Engineering— 
established in the grounds in 1872—has educated 900 young 
men, and is still advancing ; paying its own way, and giving 
complete satisfaction. There is also under the charge of Mr. 
F. K. T. Shenton, one of the ablest and most devoted of those to 
whom the Crystal Palace owes its origin and continued existence, 
a Reading-room, a library for reference, and lending, under 
certain restrictions ; Oxford and Cambridge local examinations, 
and daily classes of all sorts—from the higher education of 
women, down (or up?) to cookery and dancing. All these 
educational institutions are worked at a money profit, and do 
not cost the Company anything; while the Art and Science 
collections, thus utilized, are in some sort an endowment. 
Finally, where can the true musician, be he professional or 
amateur, find such music—not only on Saturdays, but every 
day and all the year round, as he finds at the Crystal Palace? 

Such are its advantages to the cultivated classes: now 
as to those to whom cultivation must be given, as we give it to 
little children, through the vehicle of amusement. Nothing 
educates the British artisan—the very backbone of the com- 
munity—nothing keeps him out of discontent, and consequently 
mischief, like a wholesome holiday. And nowhere do you see 
him at better advantage than when he spends his holiday at 
Sydenham. The annual Temperance Féte—where I have 
seen over 50,000 persons enjoying themselves without a drop 
of that accursed alcohol which is the cause of half the crime 
and misery of our three kingdoms; the Tonic Sol-fa—the 
Foresters and Police Festivals—are_ refreshing to witness; 
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and very seldom is there, even on Bank Holidays, anything 
that what we call “a lady” would dislike to witness, if she be a 
woman who loves to see her fellow-creatures happy. 

During this exceptionally fine summer, when for two months 
the graceful, classical, altogether unobjectionable ballet of the 
“Sculptor’s Dream,” has been played in the open air night after 
night, a more innocently happy crowd could hardly be found 
than that which throngs the terraces and gardens till 10.30 P.M. ; 
parents with their children, groups of friends and pairs of 
sweethearts, with apparently nothing of that evil element which 
it is so difficult to keep out of promiscuous public gatherings :— 
the social “ pitch,” of which the least touch defiles. That the 
Directors and officials may continue to keep it out, and yet 
provide the honest and most desirable amusement which the 
Crystal Palace can offer to the working classes, is much to be 
desired. 

But this will need care. The Company must take pains to 
furnish both mental and the not-to-be despised bodily food, of a 
really wholesome kind. And in some things, the anxiety of the 
Directors to make and save money has led them to lower the 
public taste by giving painfully puerile entertainments, and panto- 
mimes coarser than even the coarsenesses of London theatres. 
Why should it be so? Why not make the pretty little theatre, 
where since 1870 innumerable plays and operas, bad, good and 
indifferent, have been given, a vehicle for providing the enormous 
suburban public, which cannot go to London for its dramatic 
entertainments, a chance of seeing there the best of everything, 
and only the best? Ifthis were wisely done, surely the innumer- 
able families who populate the outskirts of London would throng 
to such performances ; where an afternoon’s pleasure may be 
gained at half the cost and trouble of going to London theatres, 
and coming back worn and jaded in the middle of the night. 

Another want—very necessary and very ill-supplied, the 
Directors would do well to investigate. In a “day out” 
creature-comforts must be considered. The honest British 
workman, his wife and family, the country cousins, the work- 
girl and her “young man,” do not require grand dinners— 
doubtless well supplied here: but they do want “something to 
tat”—and drink; a cup of really good tea or coffee, tolerable 
bread, butter, cold meat—perhaps even a glass of beer, though 
of that most unrefreshing “refreshment ’ the less said the 
better. After going about the Palace and grounds all day, 
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they need a good meal, at once wholesome and inexpensive, and 
—they do not get it. They get only a rough “ feed,” not “cheap,” 
and decidedly “nasty.” The Aerated Bread Company— 
which has now its shops throughout London, where for the sum 
of twopence you can get a cup of admirable tea or coffee, and 
for sevenpence can make a hearty and excellent meal, served 
on neat clean tables, by active and civil waitresses—not 
waiters—would at the Crystal Palace be an_ indescribable 
boon. 

So perhaps would two or three intelligent guides, who for a 
small fee might conduct the ignorant visitors to the various 
courts, and explain the objects of art, or the curiosities of 
science, which lie hidden there in corners where no one ever 
thinks of going. For there are numbers of the young genera- 
tion—clerks, artisans, even day-labourers, hard-handed, but clear- 
headed—who crave for education, and seek it eagerly in the 
few ways open to them. Such a place as the Crystal Palace 
helps to smooth and broaden the road—the right road— 
which leads them upwards, not downwards, as so many 
roads do. 

It is essentially a People’s Palace, and the people must be 
amused as well as instructed. Bicycling and gymnastics in 
summer and skating in winter, are attractions that should never 
be overlooked or discontinued. Illuminated promenades inside 
—and those who have walked up and down the nave to the 
sound of the great organ, know what a pretty sight this is—and 
green, winding walks outside, in daylight or moonlight, will do 
“our poorer brethren” as much good as the brilliant Handel 
Festivals do to the upper classes, and are pleasures to which 
they have an equal right. For, desirable as the half-crown 
Saturdays and the guinea season tickets may be, the shilling 
days and féte days, with their multitudinous throng of merry, 
wondering visitors, are what the Crystal Palace was really made 
for, and should never be forgotten. 

But there is one delight in which all sorts and conditions of 
men, with their women and children, can share ; and it is a great 
delight. He must be a very solid—I was going to say “ stupid” 
individual who does not enjoy fireworks! and the Crystal 
Palace fireworks are absolutely unique of their kind. But of 
the tens of thousands—sometimes as many as twenty thousand 
a night—who go to see them, probably not a dozen people know 
anything more about them than is beheld by the eye—though 
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that is a great deal. The armies of rockets fighting in the 
sky, the Niagara of fire which comes pouring over, the brilliant 
effects of light on the fountains and trees, and the dazzling 
stars of all colours which, bursting high up in the air, float 
slowly down, and vanish harmlessly before they touch the 
ground—nothing more beautiful in the pyrotechnic line can be 
conceived. 

Does it occur to any one how all this has come about? Some 
years ago a member of the Company’s staff, Dr. David S. Price, 
Analytical Chemist in the Technological Department, discovered 
in a small back street the workshop of an almost unknown 
frework-maker named Brock. The two laid their heads to- 
gether—and very clever heads they must have been !—the 
chemical knowledge of the one being added to the practical 
skill of the other. Every year new discoveries and ingenious 
combinations were made, The Crystal Palace Directors had the 
sense to see, as in the case of August Manns, that superior 
genius sometimes “pays,” and they did not grudge the large 
sums that required to be expended. The result was that, even 
with their great:costliness, calculated often at ten pounds per 
minute, the fireworks are remunerative; and they are the 
most splendid specimens of pyrotechnic art to be seen in all 
Europe. 

But I must bring this history of our old friend to an end; 
unto which, people say, itself is shortly coming. Must it come, 
after a beautiful and useful existence of more than thirty-three 
years? After having provided pleasure and profit to a whole 
generation, and work to hundreds and thousands? For the 
staff of officials it employs, within and without the building, is 
very great, and the amount of money which it has distributed 
in weekly salaries throughout the neighbourhood—a neighbour- 
hood which it has itself created—must be beyond calculation. 
Is all this to cease ? is the Palace to be swept away, its grounds 
to be turned into building land, and the suburb which has 
grown up around it to depreciate in value accordingly? Is 
London to miss that pleasant breathing-place, almost as good 
as the “real country,” with its splendid view over miles of 
Kent? And must that enormous suburb south of the Thames 
lose its centre of attraction, which draws pleasure-seekers, and 
consequently money, by a network of railways from every part 
of the kingdom? Would not such a loss be acutely felt, even 
in a business point of view? 
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Some may say, it’is too late—but nothing is too late for the 
energy of the British speculator. Ifa sufficient number of men 
could be found, who would combine business-like prudence 
and practical common-sense, with a “soul above buttons”—a 
certain high-mindedness, which, while not objecting to make 
money, yet recognises that money should be made in a noble 
rather than an ignoble way—then we might hope that our old 
friend should renew his youth, and become all that we could 
desire. 

Surely it cannot be too late! Let us all join practically in 
the fine old Cornish song— 

“ And shall our old friend die ? 
And shall our old friend die ? 
Or twenty thousand Englishmen will know the reason why !” 


THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 
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IT is a commonplace to say that nowhere does a man get such 
perfect conditions for public speaking as in a pulpit. He cannot 
make a very great failure, in the first place ; if he does his very 
worst he is only ordinary ; and then, dealing as he does with 
subjects of such vast and universal interest—life and the conduct 
of life—it is hard if out of his own experience, limited though it 
be, he.does not extract something moving to say. And again, 
in almost every other kind of public speaking, except from 
the greatest lights, some kind of humour is expected. From 
this the preacher is rigidly debarred, unless he be one of those 
chartered buffoons that have lately crept and intruded into the 
fold. 

And then it is said that ‘to get an audience safely planted 
under your eye in a place which it is indecent to leave, where it 
is improper to express dissatisfaction, and hardly respectable to 
attempt even to divert the mind in too obvious a way, except by 
some of Nature’s insidious processes—all these facts give condi- 
tions, it is alleged, peculiarly favourable to a comfortable and 
tranquil method of disseminating your opinions. 

And yet we should be deviating from the truth were we to say 
that the average of pulpit oratory is high. Were applause to be 
again permitted in churches at a good point or a sentence nicely 
turned, as in the days of Chrysostom, should we have so much 
of it? There would be a certain amount of dull parliamentary 
approval, no doubt, but except in the churches of the so-called 
fashionable preachers no fear would be expressed as to the safety 
of the roof. Neither is the average of published sermons very 
high, and yet it is calculated that a book of sermons and a book 
of fugitive verse issue from the Press at the rate of about one a 
day. It is fair to say that publishers rarely undertake the risk 
of either. It will perhaps be remembered that the Duchess of 
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Omnium, in one of Trollope’s best known novels, looking forward 
to a relapse into quiet life, sketches an idyllic picture of a 
Sunday afternoon spent under the trees at Matching Priory, with 
her children round her, reading out of a volume of sermons ; and 
Blair’s Discourses at morning and evening Sabbath devotions are 
part of a novelist’s stock-in-trade for a Puritanical family. The 
reading aloud of sermons as an addition to family prayers has 
doubtless fallen somewhat into desuetude ; it belongs to a period 
that is fast becoming an amiable memory. A visitor at a house 
where such was the custom might find some pleasure in the 
practice from the mere strangeness of the thing—might listen to 
it with a delicate sense of old-world suggestions. But private 
sermon-reading has by no means gone out; people of serious 
tastes—and fortunately the species is by no means extinct—cling 
to their favourite volume of sermons as a sort of spell to exorcise 
them speedily into the world of grave realities; and a really 
good preacher draws as large congregations as ever, and is 
quite as certain to receive full encouragement as the labourers 
in any other vineyard. 

There is always a certain relief after the dignified but im- 
personal solemnity of the liturgy in finding yourself confronted 
with something undeniably human and temporary. Alas! that 
the feeling of pleasant interest with which an intelligent wor- 
shipper settles himself to hear a sermon should so often soon 
be changed into apathetic inattention. The sermon is often 
nearly as impersonal as the liturgy, and far less dignified. If 
only preachers would determine not to employ the current coin 
of theology, but to convert it into conversational English, how 
far less drowsy audiences we should have! 

A gentleman of High Church tendencies once persuaded an 
Evangelical uncle from the country to go and hear the late 
Bishop of Winchester preach at a great London church. To 
his horror he saw, as soon as the text was given out, that the 
sermon was going to be an exposition of high sacramental 
doctrine. Point after point the great theory unfolded itself; 
step by step it drew nearer to the threshold of the forbidden. 
Once or twice the culprit turned round, expecting to see marks 
of pain and dismay upon his elderly relative’s face,—in place of 
which he saw a mild smile growing more and more benignant, 
till the Bishop, having landed his hearers well under the wing 
of the Tractarian doctrine, concluded his eloquence. They 
left the church together, and the first words the old gentleman 
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said were, “ What a good man he must be, James; and I had 
always such a prejudice against him. I must thank you for 
taking me to hear such a sound and true Gospel sermon so 
beautifully expressed.” And the young man saw that the 
Bishop had done just what a clever man can do: he had used 
no party words, no Shibboleths of strife ; in plain conversational 
English of a dignified type he had said what he believed ; and 
_Ahat not being in reality nearly so far apart from the Evangelical 
teaching as the holders of the conflicting views believed, he had 
conciliated and instructed a man, ready, both from conviction and 
prejudice, to have denounced him as a traitor to his cause, had 
he uttered a questionable word or made use of a disputed phrase. 

People are unfortunately so apt to undervalue mode of ex- 
pression in serious matters. The writer of this paper heard a 
gentleman, now a Bishop of the English Church, gravely exhort 
a set of ignorant, prosaic, and, dare we say uncultivated, candi- 
dates for ordination, in the ordination sermon itself, to trust less 
to preparation and more to the impulse of the moment and 
the guiding of the Holy Spirit than they were inclined to allow 
themselves. If any of those miserable young men has availed 
himself of this unkind advice, we make bold to say that either 
he or his congregation have since bitterly rued the step. 

No doubt it is true that earnestness and character are every- 
thing ; that true earnestness will triumph in the simplest words, 
and be independent of the trappings of rhetoric, and that with- 
out earnestness and feeling, words and phrases will be as a 
tinkling cymbal; all that is true. But on the other hand it is 
true that earnest men have not their earnestness always in their 
hand. They cannot always carry their heart into the pulpit. 
Sometimes it is in the vestry, sometimes with their invalid wife 
in the Vicarage bedroom, sometimes even in their own boots. 
But most men can command it when they sit down to write 
their sermon and turn it over in their mind ; and careful attention 
to the mode of expression at that stage of the proceedings will 
crystallise a feeling very real at the time, and recall it to 
others, even to themselves, when they stand before their con- 
gregations suffering from the frailties incidental to nearly every 
man of ordinary sensitiveness when he finds himself in a 
position of considerable publicity ; for it is an essentially British 
characteristic wot to derive inspiration from the presence of an 
audience, but rather to be peculiarly open to the depression 
consequent on finding all the rest silent and oneself the only 
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speaker ; to be really lifted into a higher level by the presence 
of auditors is the privilege only of the genuine orator. 

Every art has its extremes. The notion of the great preacher 
week by week, in the stately London church with the tall 
stained windows, thrilling his rapt congregation with the con- 
templation of serene ideals, with pathetic impulses, opening a 
new heaven and a new earth before them, quieting strained 
souls into secret acquiescence with the world they find so hard, 
breaking into the callous hearts of great ladies of fashion with 
some bond of tenderness, some faint regret, some memory of 
childhood, or some consciousness of the great simplicities of life, 
—this is a picture that may appeal to any imagination, may 
constitute a high and noble ambition. But at the other end of 
the scale, the poor, dull country parson, constrained by poverty 
and the need for decent appearances into a materialism far 
more brutalising than that of his congregation, because it sits 
like the abomination of desolation in the holy place, where it 
ought not,—what wonder if light and truth, devotion and sacri- 
fice, have but a hollow ring in his mouth ? 

To hear such an one, dull and sun-browned, with an anxious 
brow, with an ailing wife and a growing family, and a difficulty 
about meeting the weekly bills, preaching on the contempt of 
riches, is one of the saddest sights that the world can afford. 

A hundred and six sermons a year! Why modern clergy 
do not throw aside‘ homily in favour of exposition to a 
great extent is a question that needs asking; why it is not 
recommended them, is still more wonderful. Instead of a pair 
of dull moral and dogmatic treatises, working probably 
round a dismal cycle, each one containing, as Mr. Terry said,a 
complete sketch of the scheme of salvation, you would then 
have a parish priest working steadily through the Word he is 
supposed to preach; whereas under the present system he is 
always telling them to read, mark, and learn it, and never showing 
them how to set to work ; besides, exposition is a far easier task. 
Any one who will take ordinary trouble to master topographical 
and historical allusions, and make some attempt, however feeble, 
at the tracing of national and individual characteristics, can make 
a book, say of the Old Testament, interesting to the com- 
monest and simplest congregations. Any one who has ever s¢ef 
Mr. Spurgeon hold his thousands captive as he tells a simple 
Bible story, till his hearers literally gulp with delight, is not likely 
to forget it. Of course Mr. Spurgeon is a consummate actor, and 
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aman of rare humour ; but even this could not make the subject 
entrancing, unless it was of itself possessed of characteristics 
that could be successfully handled by far less gifted men. 

Of course men are orators born and preachers born ; but just 
as a great many people have the gift of writing very readable 
pleasant English without being great writers, so many people 
could possess the gift of very fluent agreeable speech if they 
would only take the trouble. 

To be really successful they must of course have something 
to say; but to train themselves for that success they must say 
something, whether they have anything to say or not; it is fatal 
towait. One ofthe best known of English preachers came away 
from his first sermon saying he could never make another, for he 
had incorporated in that one sermon all he ever knew or thought 
or had experienced—and yet he is preaching still. The fact was 
that, like young musical composers, he had made up his entire 
symphony out of subjects and never worked one thoroughly out. 
There were enough ideas for twenty sermons in that one, if each 
had been illustrated and drawn out into detail; as it was, it 
sounded confused and concentrated at once; the mind was 
never allowed to settle on the one train of thought, but supplied 
with a hopeless number of apophthegms; it was like feeding a 
man on walnuts and supplying him with no nutcrackers. 

It was necessary for me the other day, in the course of some 
historical researches, to wade though a volume of sermons of the 
year 1638. Not one of them could have taken less than an hour 
to deliver : the sermon for Christmas Day must have occupied 
nearly two. The argument was close and crabbed, the reasoning 
paltry, the subject trivial, and the illustrations absurd ; and yet a 
few days after this I came by chance on a contemporary criticism 
of these very sermons, in which they were described as approach- 
ing very near perfection. 

Among other admirable points, the enumeration of which 
would be merely tedious, the critic says that they keep the 
hearer in a “continual twitter thoughout.” I have reason to 
believe that the word only means what a modern newspaper 
writer would describe as an “attitude of pleasurable expectation,” 
and not subdued laughter as I imagined at first; still it isa 
valuable lesson in the flexibility of taste. 

Perhaps the greatest contrast that old sermons present to new 
sermons is in the length of time consumed in their composition. 
When we remember that Bossuet declined to preach a sermon 
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three months on, on the ground that there was not sufficient time 
to prepare it, confessing under examination that he had no other 
work on hand, we feel an involuntary thrill of admiration for 
the serene deliberation of those days, slightly dashed with con. 
tempt for the mole-like character of the work. One sermon in 
three months! A first-rate preacher in a good full season has 
more like sixty to preach in these enlightened days—and so 
much less dull too! 

Modern preachers have at least this advantage, that their 
sermons are expected to be short—indeed they are sometimes 
unpleasantly reminded that they are wearisome to their audience. 
The greatest orator on the English Bench tells a story as to 
how he was preaching in the Chapel Royal at St. James’s and 
was fast nearing his hour, when an elderly lady, of respectable 
appearance (and as it afterwards transpired, of most exalted 
antecedents), who had long been studying her watch with 
interest, rose from her place and backed out of the building with 
a series of curtseys to the pulpit, ejaculating the syllables “ And 
now” at every step. It took some time before the audience 
recovered from the shock. 

But preachers are exposed to accidents, compared with which 
an insult from an eccentric member of the congregation isa 
mere bagatelle. 

I have been told by a famous preacher, that during an 
extempore sermon, by some strange lapse in the continuity of 
memory, some mechanical locking of the wheels of thought, the 
entire subject—text, argument, and design—vanished from his 
mind as if they had never been—he could not even remember 
the end of his last sentence ; his mind was like a newly-sponged 
slate. He spent, as he thought, several moments of agony, when 
the train came suddenly back and he was enabled to proceed. 
One of the congregation, whom he questioned afterwards, had 
noticed nothing more than an impressive pause ; but the shock 
was so great that he resolved never again to enter the pulpit with- 
out a manuscript. 

Even more grotesque catastrophes have been known to take 
place. The late Archbishop of Canterbury, when preaching at 
St. Paul’s, had the notes of his sermon, containing some important 
statistics, on half a sheet of note-paper before him on the pulpit 
cushion. During the hymn a sudden gust of wind whirled the 
little paper among the audience, and wafted it into the face of a 
citizen at some distance from the pulpit. The Archbishop 
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expected it to be brought back ; the man looked over the scribbled 
paper and a sudden look of bright intelligence stole into his 
face; he closed his book, fulded up the paper, placed it in his 
breast-pocket, and hurriedly left the church, congratulating 
himself upon having secured so undoubted an autograph under 
such exceptionally interesting and unique circumstances. The 
keen sense of humour so characteristic of Dr. Tait came to his 
relief ; and it is a strong testimony to the imperturbable serenity 
of the man that he was able to preach his sermon as if nothing 
had happened. 

Bishop Wilberforce was a magnificent instance of perfect 
composure of mind under agitating circumstances. The 
following authentic anecdote may rival, I think, the last as an 
instance of this, 

He was to preach at the opening of a school chapel, at which 
a large royal party was expected. As was his wont, he dawdled 
about on his arrival, coming as he did only a few minutes before 
the service was announced to begin, and asked innumerable 
questions on general subjects in that particularly leisurely 
manner which he delighted to display when every one else was 
fussed nearly to desperation. At last he was induced to put his 
robes on, and on arriving at the robing room, where half-a- 
hundred clergy were bustling about and adorning themselves, 
asked for ink and a pen and a chair, and coolly produced from his 
pocket an unfinished manuscript. In vain they told him that 
the royal party had taken their places: with an impenetrable 
smile he wrote in a slow stately hand several pages of the 
sermon, blotted it with the utmost deliberation, and then 
announced that he was ready to start. 

The headmaster had imagined that at least there would be 
some traces of confusion and hurry in their composition when 
these penultimate pages came to be delivered: but no! one 
after another the great periods unfolded themselves. The most 
delicate subjects were touched and handled not only in a finished 
but in a deeply emotional manner. No one would have guessed 
that the sermon had not been laboriously and sedately composed 
in the solemn quiet of Cuddesdon. 

It is not only the greater preachers who have need of self- 
possession. The writer of these pages was sitting one summer 
evening in a quiet church in a remote country district, hearing a 
moderate sermon run its course in a thoroughly unexceptionable 
manner. The day had clouded over, and it became obvious 
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that the manuscript was becoming momentarily more difficult to 
decipher ; there were no lights in the pulpit. Suddenly a tal] 
figure started up in the squire’s pew. “Calvert,” it said, in a 
soldierly tone, “you can’t see.” The clergyman quietly sus- 
pended his ministrations. “Indeed, Sir John, I can.” “No, 
you can’t, you can’t indeed; it has become quite dark,” “] 
shall do very well, Sir John, thank you.” “No, no, no; you 
must have a light. James” (to one of the footmen in a back 
seat), “where is my lady’s lantern?” “In the porch, Sir John.” 
“ Get it at once, and light it.” A long pause ensued ; the foot- 
man left the church, and the painful striking of safety matches 
was heard outside in the deathly stillness. To my intense 
relief no one present seemed even to feel that the scene had its 
ludicrous side at all. Presently he emerged, bearing a lantern, 
“Give it to Mr. Calvert.” The footman went up the pulpit 
stairs, and the lantern was adjusted close to the manuscript. 
“ Now I think we shall do,” said Sir John, sinking back with the 
air of a man that has done his duty. “Thank you very much, 
Sir John; it zs a relief after all,” said Mr. Calvert, and the 
sermon continued. 

But these are only little instances out of the immense mass of 
anecdote which it would be possible to amass upon the trials of 
preachers. One more word as to the effect which, after all, 
they have on their simple congregations. The late Bishop ot 
London having just read that striking anecdote of John Wesley 
cutting out every word of a new discourse that was unintelligible 
to his servant-maid, whom he called in to assist in the process, 
determined to preach a country congregation as simple a sermon 
as he could compose. He chose an elementary subject, taking 
as his text, “The fool hath said in his heart, There is no God.” 
On leaving the church he said to the parish clerk, who had been 
listening with mute attention, “ Well, John, and what did you 
make ofthe sermon?” “Oh, my lord, it was very fine—very fine 
and grand. I’ve been talking it over with Mr. Beard, and we 
said how fine it was; but, after all, we can’t help thinking that 
there 7s a God.” What wonder after this is there in the shrewd 
comment of the old verger of St. Mary’s, Oxford, who, on being 
congratulated by a preacher on his appearance of perennial 
youth, replied: “Yes, sir, and there are other things to be 
thankful for: I’ve heard every sermon that has been preached 
from this pulpit for the last fifty years, and, thank God, I’m a 
Christian still!” A. C. BENSON. 





Kt the Grasmere Sports. 


THE Grasmere Sports are to the dalesmen of Westmoreland and 
Cumberland what the gathering for the Highland games is to 
men across the Border. Thanks to the steady persistence of 
the Committee to keep intoxicants from the Sports’ field, their 
endeavours to discountenance betting on the events, and to see 
that “ buying and selling” is prevented, the Grasmere wrestling- 
ring has grown steadily in favour, both with wrestlers and with 
the public. We remember the time when chairs and forms 
were brought out of the nearest cottages to the field, for the few 
ladies and gentlemen to sit on and see the sport. Now we have 
a high-banked gallery of three tiers for the peasants, round a 
ring an eighth of a mile in circumference ; and carriages and 
coaches in quadruple rank; behind this a-grand stand, a band 
stand, and all the rest of it. 

Everybody goes to “ Girsmer” on Sports’ Day, and the fact 
that everybody has to take some trouble in the going—for 
Grasmere is eight miles from the nearest railway station—is 
one of the factors in the success of the games. 

The dalesmen, in Sunday best, come bent on sport and not 
on licence, and very grimly and with obstinate patience does 
the dark crowd sit through sun and shower from first to last, 
cracking of nuts and popping of ginger-beer bottles at times 
alone breaking the silence of expectation. 

They have come, some of them, twenty miles on foot ; they 
have paid their shilling admission to the field, and they intend 
to have their shilling’s-worth undisturbed. 

The gentlefolk, with their spanking teams and their gay 
carriages, have come, it is true, more to see their friends than the 
games ; but they are present, and their presence ensures a kind 
of feeling that all things must be done decently and in order. If 
it is the “ Lillie Bridge” of the North for some of the athleticly- 
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minded males, it is the “Lord’s” of the North for their fair 
companions. And there is that same delightful chance of 
meeting old friends from the far corner of the earth that makes 
the gathering day so enjoyable an expectation, so pleasant a 
memory. 

What a parson’s pleasure-ground that Grasmere Sports’ field 
has become! Deans, Canons, Bishops, and Archbishops are 
seen in their happiest and most unprofessional of moods. There 
is one parson at least on the Sports’ Committee, and round the 
ring they may be counted by scores. One is not sorry that this 
is so; the more our spiritual shepherds meet and mingle with 
such simple country shepherds’ sport as Grasmere provides, the 
healthier and happier the tone of English national amusement, 
the surer the advent of the day when “joy in widest commonalty 
spread ” shall be the keynote of the Churches in the land. 

Not the least attraction to spend a day at the Grasmere Sports’ 
field, is the fact that, go how you will, you must pass through 
scenery of a most delightful beauty. 

We, who were twelve miles off at the start in the Keswick 
Vale, knew how the quiet joy of the drive to and from the Sports 
lived on, even when the excitement of the games had past, and 
knowing this, we set our faces determinedly for Dunmail Raise and 
Westmoreland, though the glass was against us, and the proverbial 
Queen’s weather of the Grasmere games seemed doubtful. 

Telegrams in the morning papers told us that terrific storms 
had flashed and crashed across England, South and East, on the 
previous day; but the sound of thunder and mighty rain had 
not been heard within the charmed circle of our Lakeland 
Hills ; and inauspicious though the leaden sky had seemed, the 
cloud that is locally known as “The Tubman’s Almanack” had 
not been seen upon the breast of Great End. 

The wind, too, was from the North and East. “ There will be 
no rain to-day,” said the knowing ones; and as our coach-load 
shortly made its way past Shelley’s cottage high on “Chestnut 
Hill,” the “cap” was lifted from Skiddaw’s double crown, the 
sun swept up the Crosthwaite Vale, the heather on Lonscale 
Fell shone out in miracle of purple-red, and “there will be no 
rain to-day ” was the cry from the lips of all. 

On we bowled, down to the Roman roadway in the Naddle 
Vale at Causeway Foot, on past the gorge at Shoulthwaite with 
its glimpse of the crag castle that the earliest settlers of our 
land held once in entrenched and absolute security. On 
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towards the woody hill of Great How, with its Wordsworthian 
jingle of “rosy-cheeked schoolboys” and “councillor’s bags” 
still clinging to its MZan-less summit. 

Over the Silver Bure, with that picturesque Bridge-end Farm 
by it, the weaving sheds of old “home-spun” times adding to its 
picturesqueness of gable grouping, its white-lined porch, its 
ample sycamores. Past the glorious Castle Crag, Sir Walter 
Scott’s fancy fastened on as he wrote The Bridal of Triermain. 
On by the Brotto ghyll and the pink-stuccoed house beneath the 
Scotch firs that gave a sad last autumnal reception to Rossetti, 
and heard the memorable voice of the dying poet mouth 
out the last proofs of the last collection of sonnets he was giving 
to the world. 

Still forward by the long-backed inn and barn of Thirlspot 
—to-day sad, for the landlord is lying dead within, and 
the quaint sign that used to bid people step in and drink good 
beer, with the doggrel :— 

John succeeded his Uncle Peter, 
In t’ auld man’s time it was niver better,” 
must needs be hung out anew. 

Now Armboth Hall, and its legend of the spectral banquet, 
shone white upon its grassy lawn across the dark waters of 
Thirlmere. Thirlmere, soon alas! to submerge all that grassi- 
ness of lawn, and indented bay beneath the new level of its 
water flood. 

Here is the Poet’s Rock, the rock of Names, walled up now 
by some kindly hand that reveres the initials of those poets 
and their friends, who met for high thought in olden time 
upon this Eastern shore of Thorolds Mere or Leathes Water ; 
and gave this 

*“ Loved rock their names to keep, 
Long after they were laid to sleep.” 
' Yonder behind us stands Raven Crag, black as a storm, and 
here, right in front, 
“ Ghimmer Crag, its tall twin brother.” 


Hideous erections for navvy requirements, spoil-heaps and 
debris of the Manchester Waterworks, haunt us now all the 
way to Wytheburn. 

But the sun shines out so fair upon the fields that one day 
will be lost beneath the lake’s new level. So changeless seem 
the dark pines round the cluster of farm-houses men call 
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to-day “The City,” where the original settlers of the date sat 
down to people the valley and subdue it in true Norse 
Viking fashion. So unspoilt as yet the quaint turreted tiny 
church of Wytheburn—* that modest house of prayer, as lowly as 
the lowliest dwelling ”"—that even the Manchester Corporation 
cannot drive from off Helvellyn or the Armboth fells “the 
freshness of the early morn,” which Wordsworth caught and 
dowered them with, and Arnold has continued to them. 

Up the long ascent of Dunmail Raise we pant and puff. 
Yonder is the cairn piled over the bones of who knows how 
many a tribal chieftain fallen in this gateway of the Hills. We 
cross the Rotha, we are in Westmoreland, and while the 
purple screes of Helm Crag shine out in contrast to the 
emerald green of the parsley fern that fringes the fallen 
draperies of purple stone, from summit to base, our eyes go, 
as once the poet Gray’s eyes went, to linger with surprise upon 
the loveliness of the Grasmere vale that, with its silver jewel 
on its breast, lies in the bosom of its mountain walls. What 
perfection of pastoral scene is here !—the tiny enclosure, the 
white farm, the hanging woods, and high o’er Loughrigg the 
heather-purpled slopes of Iron Keld, and the blue distance of 
Gummer’s How. 

Yon tree-girt hill that rises as if it would command the 
loyalty of the vale is Butterlip How. “ Buthar the Leaper” was 
once its lord, mayhap lies buried there, and we are to-day 
bound for the Grasmere Sports, and shall see how something of 
his. Northman’s blood still runs in the veins of agile leapers 
and wrestlers in the Ring. 

We cannot yet see the old white church. It is concealed 
beneath that “ How of the Leaper,” and close beside it lies hid 
the Grasmere wrestling field—wrestling field sounds modern 
enough. But the Lion and the Lamb upon this Helm Crag 
on our right looked down upon the Roman legionaries who ran 
their roadway to the place of our meeting to-day. And 
Pavement End is the name of the meadow wherein the Gras- 
mere games are to go forward. 

What a far past is with usaswe descend! Stone Arthur rises 
on our right. Who knows what Arthur and his knights did 
battle by this Rotha’s side. Blood-red are the patches on the 
hill above; the stream as it works its way among the moraine 
debris at our right flows through earth that has been dyed red, 
sanguine as if it had drunk the blood of the slain. Yet Rotha, 
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whatever thy name may mean, whether red with blood of the 
slain, or red with the iron-dust amongst these hills, to-day thou 
leapest peacefully from pool to pool, and the strife to which 
thou leadest us will be without noises of the warrior, and 
garments rolled in blood—the olive branch, in silver upon the 
red leathern wrestling-belt, will be striven for by friends. 

Here is the “Traveller's Rest,” festooned by trails of the 
tich Zropeolum speciosum creeper. A pole-leaper is taking 
his traveller’s rest, his great lance in hand ; we shall see him on 
the field presently. But yonder, white and welcoming, the 
‘Famous Swan.’ 

“ Any room ?,” cries the coach-driver. “Na, ’aw’s filt oop an 
hour sen,” is the rejoinder. And on we pass to the village and 
round the curve by the house Clough used to lodge at, toward 
the church; then round again to the right, and while the 
mere shines whitely to the left, the Sports field to our right is 
suddenly seen, black with its swarm of onlookers. 

We wait now, one of a fast-gathering line of coaches and 
carriages, to pay our shot at the gate, get our carriage ticket, 
and bustle quickly along to the western side of the ring. Out 
with the horses, back with the wheels, and we are safe in a 
coveted place, and none can hinder our view. 

What a sight it is, but what a wonderful szfe for the spectacle 
this old Roman Pavement End has secured for us! Behind us 
the firs and the ferns, and the heather and the screes of Silver 
How—Height of “ Sélvar,” the Dane. 

A rich meadow of many corners, well called the “ Wray,” flat 
as our hand, reaches to the steep ascent whereby the guides 
and shepherds will presently assay the mountain race; and 
bosomed and hid amongst their hollies and rhododendrons are 
the two hospitable little houses that will welcome all friends to 
rest and quiet and refreshment between the pauses of the sports. 

The eye goes away to the north by the rising ground of Allen 
Bank. Shade of Wordsworth, here you haunt us all the day! 
For you, great yeoman bard, you too were fond of the sports. 
That stalwart umpire, Adam Walker, the old wrestler in the 
ting there, remembers as a boy how he watched you “ wukkin 
out your pieces” and “ booing out your verses ” in Rydal Garden ; 
and there are aged men looking on at the sports to-day who 
can tell “how ‘Wilson, him o’ Elleray,’ and ‘Wudsworth o’ 
Rydal, was girt men, bless ye barn, at leuking on at t’ village 
games and sek like.” 

2M 2 
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But the eye wanders on past Allen Bank. Beyond the 
crescent wall of Easedale and the frowning slopes of Helm 
Crag, across to bare Seat Sandal’s slope of grey, by Grisedale’s 
hollow filled with mist or rain, to the sun-tanned ridge of 
Fairfield. By the dark outstanding craggy mass of Stone 
Arthur, the deep, gulphy hollow of Michael’s Fold, to the 
larches and fortress rocks of “the Thunderer,” Thunnicar Knott, 

So tothe lower ground where the leech-gatherer plied his trade, 
on by the fir grove of “the Brothers,” above the wishing gate, 
round by the lake—a perfect mirror of placidity now, to the ferns 
and terrace-road of Loughrigg, and the shale and larches and 
garden grounds of solemn Silver How. 

You ask why thus describe this amphitheatre? Upon its 
sides will presently be heard the chime of hounds, and we shall 
follow, follow, follow the flying pack that bays and hunts its 
phantom quarry quite round the valley, upon these mountain 
walls. 

The Running High-leap is just over. A Keswick man (Sewell) 
and a Plumblands man (Nicholl) have tied at the height of 
5 feet 8 inches. We are intent on watching the broad leap, 
which Hogg of Hawick carries off with a leap 19 feet 2 inches, 
when we see a little white body rise, as if by magic, in air, 
and throw himself from a thin pole over a cat-gallows at what 
seems to us an amazing height. This is the pole leapers 
contest, and very gracefully, one after another, the men run 
lance in hand, then rise in air, and when they have risen toa 
point of rest, seem to climb, Jack-in-beanstalk fashion, up their 
wands hand over hand, and so cast themselves over the bar and 
throw their poles from their bodies, to fall with a thud upon the 
green grass hardly heard amid the deafening cheers. Another 
tie here too. A Keswick man (Thwaites) and a Liverpool man 
(Simpson) share the honours of victory at 10 feet 3 inches. 

The Heavy-weight wrestling has begun. Round the ring goes 
the bell man, shouting the names of the various men who have 
been drawn together, and ending his shout with a peremptory 
“Come out!” Out they come into the midst of the great 
green circle with its black fence of 12,000 eyes, for there are 
6000 spectators gathered together to witness the sport. What 
old days ring up through the crier’s ringing shout! “Carradus!” 
—his ancestor was called “ Caradoc!”—Norman! Cuthbert! 
Woodend ! Brownrigg! Martindale! these are men with a far 
past in their family history by their very names, 
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Those stalwart men, one with black beaver hat and the other 
with wideawake, dark-eyed Tom Longmire one, the other 
grey-eyed ruddy Adam Walker, have been champions in all 
the North in their time. Great pillars of strength they still 
seem, as they take up their post of umpire, and begin to watch 
“the play.” 

And the wrestlers. Here a man in skin tights, there one 
fresh from the land and farm, his rough breeches rolled about 
his knees, set to work; and, “Good lad, go it breeches! fell 
him, Shepherd! Hod on, laal un! Well done, barn!” breaks 
from the admiring crowd as some new hand grasses some 
older one, and breeches and tights shake hand and pass back 
to the Committee room—one saddened and the other wondering. 

To see the fun you must be a Committee man, and help at 
the weighing. Only those under fourteen stone are to wrestle 
to-day for the Heavy-weight Belt and the Ten Sovereigns. Itis 
a new rule, and it will have curious consequences, as we shall see. 

The second and third round is over, the interest deepens, not 
that the sport increases. Itis in those rounds that have gone be- 
fore that young blood has been doing its work, and doing it well. 

Here is the rain. Up ’go the 6000 umbrellas; still the 
wrestlers sway and swing and slip hands over head, and “fod,” as 
the saying is. Still the white legs meet and twinkle and mix 
and flash, and with a roar of applause the victor:sends his man 
to the ground, or holds him tight as death in his embrace, till 
the face goes pale, and the wind leaves the body, and the 
exhausted opponent yields. 

But the rain is in earnest ; the umpires run in for shelter, and 
all sit round in patience till the sun shall shine. Out goes the 
sawdust man. ‘That isa good omen, and out, ere the rain be over 
and gone, come the wrestlers, and the games go on. Luncheon 
hour has arrived! it is over too quickly, to judge from the debris. 

Two o'clock! and behind the grey walls of the meadow men 
may be seen with queer lurcher-looking hounds, half-beagle, half- 
foxhound it would seem, thin as rakes, all of them in wonderful 
condition ; and stealthily you may watch the men take bottles 
of soup, or syrup, or tea from their pockets, thrust open the 
hound’s mouth, administer the draught—to prevent thirst, as 
they tell you, and so get the hounds swiftly and without pause 
for drinking over the becks and runnels that they will cross in 
the “trail.” The hounds are baying fiercely—Lofty, Cracker, 
and all the rest of the nineteen. 
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They are in line, straining at their collars like greyhounds, 
The signal is given and “ Awa with tha’!” is the cry that rises 
from the expectant crowd. Away they tear, and in ten minutes’ 
time they have crossed the valley, and are seen like a white 
thread amongst the ferns of Fairfield side. 

Hark! even at this distance you can hear their music ; through 
a strong glass you can watch the swiftness of their onward rush. 
The white line now falls like a torrent seen afar off, now is hid, 
now reappears along the breast of Thunnicar, and now right 
round the lake the hounds are in full cry. They have gained 
Silver How. The green Wray meadow beyond the wall is 
flooded with anxious men. 

The owners of the dogs,leash in hand, are the centres of 
groups of interested surmise. 

In limps the runner of the trail ; pah! how strong the rabbit- 
skin drenched with aniseed which he drags behind him smells as 
it comes between the wind and our nobility ! 

“Poor man!” a little girl said at our side ; “he’s safe now, I 
am so glad. The dogs would have eaten him, you know, if they 
had caught him!” 

He was very nearly caught up too, for hark the chiming of the 
pack above the larches! They are coming, Lofty, Cracker, 
Signal ; then a gap, then Bowler, the rest nowhere. Straight as 
an arrow, Lofty shoots down the steep, over the wall, over the 
beck, then races home across the green flat, and in another 
moment is in his master’s arms, with twenty pairs of hands to 
pet and caress him, and his name a household name for a 
year. Cracker seems to know he is hard-pressed, quickens up 
as Signal draws closer, and flashes by a good second. 

Scarce have the hounds all got home from their four-mile 
race, when a movement is seen among the spectators at the 
western side of the ring. The bank of onlookers breaks up, and 
through the gap and through the carriages and over the wall 
the twenty-nine competitors for the Guides’ Race dash across the 
Wray, scramble over the beck, and begin their arduous climb. 
Yonder at the sky-line waves the halfway flag ; friends of the 
runners stand as signal-men or guides at different points on the 
steep breast. Away they go, lost in the larches ; out they come, 
and choosing each the way he best knows, with hands hanging 
straightly down and straining every muscle, they are seen to 
walk, rather than run, with giant strides up the rocky slope. 

Lancaster is leading, and keeps the lead ; as he nears the cairn 
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and the flag there is a flash of light. Some friend has thrown a 
bucket of water over him to give him a refresher, then quick as 
lightning he slips round the flag, and the descent begins. Watch 
him through the field-glass ; the way in which he throws himself 
rather than leaps down, his hands often above his head as he 
steadies himself in the downward plunge, fairly startles one. Now 
the whole of the living line of white-clothed men has become a 
torrent, and down, down, down ; there is a momentary hiding from 
sight, and then a cry, “Lancaster! Brave boy! Hod till it!” 
“Lancaster hes it!” “ Lancaster’s t’ lad!” and over the beck and 
across the field the winner of last year’s Guides’ Race rushes 
towards the crowd. He has run it in fifteen minutes. It is 
record time, and lustily he is cheered. 

It is not the same race that it was of old; but the pace is 
killing. One cannot scramble up a “height of 1000 feet and leap 
down it,and run a mile race into the bargain, without great pluck. 
And as we saw the gallant twenty-nine stream home, battered 
and worn, and sometimes absolutely shoeless, we knew a little of 
the labour and the distress entailed. Meanwhile the wrestling 
goes cheerily on. Notwithstanding another soaking rain-shower, 
the Mile Race, eight laps round the ring, causes a momentary 
excitement. 

Then the cat-gallows is erected ; amateur pole-leaping is the 
order of the day. 

The tall man in dark-red costume is Ray, the champion. 
He sails to-morrow for America to leap against the New World. 
How skilfully he plies his mighty wand! “Ten feet six inches!” 
cries the crier, and the prize iswon. But Ray will do more than 
this to-day ; the bar is raised afoot. “Eleven foot six inches!” 
cries the crier, and in another moment Ray is seen climbing up 
the well-balanced pole, and with a tremendous twist and throw 
of his body he clears the bar. The whole field rings with our 
plaudits, and the champion is lost amid an admiring crowd. 

Now a curious episode occurs, The wrestlers who had weighed 
in for the heavy-weight wrestling under fourteen stone, have 
eaten their dinners and quenched their thirst. Some have put 
their trousers on over their tights. Some have donned their 
waistcoats and are wearing their watches, with the result that 
they are now above fourteen stone in weight, and claim to wrestle 
in the Champion Class for all over fourteen stone. 

Their plea is disallowed. They cannot wrestle as weighing 
two weights on the one day ; but as a noted hand said with a 
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sigh, “Its nateral enuff that you shud weigh full three pund 
more than you scales empty, and its hard that t’ Committee 
sudn’t let laws of Nature hev course and giv t’ dinner a 
chance.” 

The champions meet, they are four in number. Hall, Todd, 
Lowden, Postlethwaite, these are the giants ; but Lowden, the 
champion, is great in skill as he is large in limb, and a very little 
trouble lands him at the end of the second round the winner of 
his ten guineas. One wonders most, as one watches these great 
men in the ring, at the ease with which the huge. bodies are tossed 
like corks from the ground, picked up and thrown from the 
chest, or cross-buttocked, and sometimes tossed clean over-head 
by the scientific wrestler. 

Now sixteen picked men are called out, but ere they come 
together for “the play,” the ownership of the Champion belt for 
the Heavy weight is decided. F. Kennedy of Plumpton, a short 
thickset man, well-known in the North, after a sharp set-to with 
J. Simpson, has tackled J. Farlowe, a Liverpool man, in the 
sixth round. The final round is reached, and obtaining two falls 
in succession, Kennedy is the winner, and to judge by the 
greeting he gets, he is a winner well-approved. 

The High leap for Amateurs is going on; the queer little 
man who bounds like an india-rubber ball towards the jumping 
gallows, and after leaping the bar turns almost completely 
round, is the American high leaper, Byrd Page by name. 

Certainly his powers are extraordinary—and the athletes of 
the Pennsylvania University may justly be proud of their 
colleague. The bar has been raised to six feet. Page gathers 
himself into a ball, and over he bounds. Six feet one—a clear 
jump. Six feet one and a half, and again the bar is cleared, 
and on to his heap of hay the American high leaper has 
alighted, to the astonishment of all who had not read how, 
only a few days before at Stourbridge, Page had leapt the 
highest leap on record, and cleared six feet three inches and 
a quarter. 

“Clear the ring!” cry the Stewards. A Committee-man, with 
the Champion belt shining over his arm, accompanied by Lord 
and Lady Muncaster and the Secretary, Mr. Fleming Green, 
walk out into the open. The champion, Lowden, and the 
winner, Kennedy, together with the umpires, stand stock-still 
in a row. “Long Tom Hodgson the crier” towers up 
behind the crowd. The jumpers Byrd Page and Ray are seen 
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in the front rank. A photographer is heard to say, “Quite quiet, 
please!” and the Grasmere Sports are put on record by sun 
and silver salt for the Jubilee year, 1887. 

Then comes the presentation of the prizes. Lord Muncaster 
makes a telling little speech—acknowledges the presence of 
the American. Lady Muncaster hands the Champion belt 
and the golden sovereigns to the successful competitors, and 
the day is over. 

No, not yet. The drags may go, leaving the ground horribly 
bottle-bestrewn ; the coaches may tootle their horns, and rumble 
off by the lake down the valley, or up over Dunmail Raise ; but 
the final fall of the Light-weight wrestling has still to be 
given, and the black-coated dalesmen who give and take the 
real interest in the Grasmere Sports Day will sit it out. In 
the seventh round Bainbridge fells his man twice running, and 
carries off the belt. We induced some of our friends to stay to 
the end, nor were those who waited on disappointed, for the pick 
of the heavy weights, encouraged by the certainty of a reward 
of ten shillings if they did their best against the winners, put 
shoulder to shoulder, thigh to thigh, and “hipes” and “back- 
heels” and “cross-buttocks”” and “sneks” were seen to advan- 
tage. The sun, that had sulked through a darkish day, shone out 
in double radiance. Never had evening light more beautifully 
steeped in its last splendour valley lake and hill, than on 
this eventful eventide in the Grasmere Vale. 

The old church stood out as if it were washed in fire, and 
high over Fairfield hung a cloud, so luminous and incandescent 
as the sunset beyond the Dunmail Raise grew pale, that one 
could have believed a second dawn had broke from underground 
and the Grasmere Sports Day was to begin anew. 





Wordsworth and Fapan, 


VVIVVVVVVVT 


THIS is a translation into English sonnet-form of some lines 
written by a young Japanese poet, Matsura by name, who has 
lately been on a visit to the Lake country. In sending me the 
original, accompanied by a rough translation, his companion 
and fellow-countryman wrote :—“I and my friends have come 
here to appreciate what Wordsworth had regarded as his 
ideal and essential truth in the scene, by reading his poems 
and putting our feet upon the very ground he trod. We 
admire Wordsworth, especially as the poet of common 
life. ...,We assure you it is quite out of our minds to 
make a flying visit to the English Lake District ; we are 


sincere lovers of natural scenery.” Readers of Wordsworth will 
rejoice to see how wide an empire in the hearts of men and 
nations he has won, It was because I dared to think that it 
should be known how he has touched a true chord in far Japan, 
that I ventured to ask leave of the writer to allow this humble 
translation of the original, and the accompanying note to appear. 


MOONLIGHT ON WINDERMERE. 

Round me the Mountain walls, and o’er the Lake 
The full, bright moon of August rising clear ; 
Straight to the middle waters as I steer, 

The ripples die in silver at my wake. 

And all the way that glad moon’s heart doth make 
My heart to brighten as its golden sphere ; 
While pure in mind as is the liquid mere 

My spirit its translucent way will take. 


I am an alien in a land forlorn ; 
But, as I gaze upon that friendly face, 
From such far heights to such sweet nearness brought, 
I feel above these mountain barriers borne ; 
And in the world’s eternity of thought 
Can know I live beyond the bonds of place. 
H. D. RAWNSLEY. 





A Dot=Wind Day in Hustralia. 


“ BRICKFIELDERS ” they are called in Sydney ; but then Sydney 
people are less esthetic, less erigeant, and generally not so 
superfine as the people of Melbourne. Is not Melbourne a full 
day and a half nearer London and Paris, and its inhabitants 
therefore grander, more distinguished by the Vere de Vere 
repose, and a larger share of aplomb ? 

This dreaded wind is a Northerner—we are, be it remembered, 
in the Southern hemisphere—and comes raging from the heated 
interior like another AZolus, always accompanied by a faithful 
henchman—the dust-fiend—demon even more diabolical in some 
of his attributes than his chief. You may know when the 
terror is coming by various indescribable tokens. Sometimes 
by an ominous silence. Nature seems to listen with bated 
breath, and hushed whisper ; the distance darkens, a lurid glow 
gradually overspreads the blue-vaulted sky, closing in rapidly, 
while blasts of heated air strike against the cheek as if just 
escaped from a fiery furnace. This is but a preliminary canter ; 
soon the viewless presence falls into swift, full-measured paces, 
keeping up a continuous current of scorching wind, that withers 
up the freshness of youth, and extinguishes the vitality of the 
most energetic worker. Be sure the attendant demon is not far 
off! Ere long a vast driving volume of dark clouds, densely 
Opaque, draws nearer ; there is a rush, a giddy whirl, a noise as 
of wings in the air, and then it leaps down upon you like an 
avalanche, only not of pure white snow, but dust—loathsome, 
gritty, choking, spluttering, ear-filling, eye-blinding dust! It 
gets down your neck, up your coat-sleeves, and into your boots, 
your pockets—where does it not penetrate ? 

When on the rampage, there is nothing sacred to the dust- 
fiend.. On Sundays, about the time of morning service, is a 
favourite hour for its dreaded appearance. It rushes past the 
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disconcerted pew-openers, sweeps up the church aisles, bedecks 
the cushions, and scatters the printed notices right and left 
With strict impartiality it speeds alike down the hutter’s chim- 
ney, formed of old kerosine tins, and the Elizabethan stacks of 
fashionable suburban mansions ; charges up the busy streets, 
flashes through the omnibuses, in at one window and out of the 
other, like the clown in a pantomime. But not all of it! not 
the six bushels! Shake yourself and see. Then it spins along 
the suburban highways, pounces down on the scavengers’ heaps 
of dead leaves and other odds and ends of unconsidered trifles, 
and they are gone, and their place knows them no more. Poets 
seeking new tropes and figures of speech should try what can be 
made of an Australian dust-storm. 

Every window in the cities is closed, and the heated blast 
chafes and howls about the casements in a frenzy of impotent 
rage. Should any one incautiously turn a street-corner par- 
ticularly sprucely dressed, straightway it makes for him. The 
air soon becomes a combination of atoms as lively as aerated 
waters. The whole surrounding country seems shrouded by an 
atmosphere which has been whipped into the consistency of 
pea-soup. One side of the street is sometimes as completely 
hidden from the other side as by a November fog in London. 
Woe to the unlucky housemaid who has inadvertently left open 
a single window! Repentance in sackcloth and dust is her 
condign punishment. 

And thus the enemy speeds up and down the day through. 
The heat is stifling, but people all seek to close, every avenue 
of approach. Batten down and stew is the order of the day. 
Of two evils it is by far the least’; indeed, the only defence, and 
every port is closed as on board ship in bad weather. Should 
the demon succeed in effecting an entrance, he sweeps through 
the hall, rushes upstairs, and bangs every door like a maniac. 
The hotel-kitchen is a subject of special anxiety to the function- 
aries concerned, and certain vendors of perishable commodities 
close their shops altogether. 

Some years ago, in one of the chief cities, the brilliant idea was 
conceived of an al fresco banquet, which, it was argued, in 4 
warm, sunny climate, under the cloudless blue skies of another 
Athens in the South, should be “after the high Roman fashion.’ 
Nothing was spared that could ‘contribute to the successful re- 
production of a classic repast in ancient Greece or Rome. The 
Falernian wine was absent certainly, but then, was there not aa 
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abundance of the finest products of Australian vintage? All 
went well until the supreme hour, when, tradition relates, swift 
as the wind from the land of souls came down the shadow 
feared by Colonial hosts, bearing on its sulphureous wings 


“Grand dull Odyssean ghosts 
Athirst to drink the cool blue wine.” 


There is no resisting such a despoiler, and in a brief space all 
was universal rout and disorderly flight. 

People you meet appear strangely affected by the wind- 
despot. That staid evangelical curate wears a face flushed 
like a peony, strangely resembling the peculiar bloom produced 
by indulgence in alcoholic nips ; that middle-aged lady district- 
visitor, with the severe cast of countenance, looks red and 
excited, and as self-consciously flurried as though she had 
just been the recipient of “an offer”! The heated air finds 
its way into the Law Courts, the leading counsel mops his 
face incessantly, and glares round with the ferocity of a wild 
animal. The Judge fidgets, lifts his horse-hair wig, and pre- 
tends to make notes, but it is a pretence and nothing more. 
The day wears on, night comes, and you see those nocturnal 
birds the pressmen, adding the torments of countless gas-jets 
to the suffocating temperature, until the compositor’s room 
becomes another inferno, and the printer’s imps run to and 
fro incessantly with cans which may or may not contain water! 
And the Editorials! Well, they are doubtless affected likewise. 
Heated blood, simulated wrath, are in harmony with any 
sensational matter on hand—“ Was there any baseness like 
unto this baseness?” and so on da capo and da capo ! 

Nearly all “the airs that blow” have in their turn been the 
theme of some sweet singer. Even the much-execrated east 
wind found its laureate in Kingsley, the verse of Bryant is 
cloyed by “the kisses of the soft south-west,” and Shelley’s 
deathless ode— 


“© wild West Wind, 
Make me thy lyre, even as the forest is :” 


rises to the thought like a clarion-call. But who will hymn the 
Austral “ brickfielder ” ? 

Long-inured Colonists contend that these hot winds kill the 
germs of fever that abound. But typhoid does not diminish! 
Has the notion ever got beyond the region of hypothesis? At 
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what degree of temperature are germs asphyxiated? Who 
knows that germs cannot exist at a temperature which, though 
decidedly unpleasant, is by no means fatal to other forms of 
life ? 

Just as in old Flemish cities every housewife possesses a 
long black cloth cloak for a stock article of ordinary use, so in 
Australia every one—man, woman or child—has a dust cloak, 
or coat, always at hand. 

These winds sometimes last two or three days, or even 
longer. Their cessation is sudden and decisive. And then the 
gentle rain comes down, and converts the dust into mud, and 
the sun shines out once more; not with the weak watery smile 
of northern climes, but broadly and biandly as the child-like 
radiation from the countenance of Ah Sing in the Chinese 
quarter of the town, and under the reviving influence of the 
cool ocean-breeze you unsay all the evil things you may have 
said beneath the spell of the hot-wind and the dust-fiend. Alas! 
the enemy has not gone for ever. It may be to-morrow, or it 
may not be for many days, but some day return he will. 


STEPHEN THOMPSON. 





Major Lawrence, F-L.9. 


BY THE HON. EMILY LAWLESS. 


f AurTHor or “‘ Hurrisn, A Stupy,” Etc. 


VVUVVVVVVVTT 


BOOK VI.—THE CURTAIN FALLS. 
CHAPTER I. 


A SURPRISE awaited Colonel Lawrence at Viareggio. He found 
that the whole party had left. The weather had got suddenly 
warm, the landlord of the hotel said. Diamine! the weather 
generally did get warm in May! It would be a bad business 
for the bathing season if it did not! The sick milordo 
apparently hadn’t liked it, however. He wouldn’t stay any 
longer, and as he was too ill to travel by train, the doctor and 
his lady wife had taken him over the hills to the Bagni di 
Lucca. They had hired three carriages, in one of which the 
sick milordo had lain at full length ; the doctor had gone with 
him, madama, the little girl and the servants in the two others. 
Corpo di Bacco, there were servants enough for twenty people ! 
The carriages had just returned. 

Upon receipt of this information, the Colonel at once enquired 
into the possibilities of his also being provided with a carriage. 
This the landlord undertook to produce, and within an hour of 
his arrival he found himself again upon the road, this time in 
a little rickety one-horse chaise, gradually approaching the still 
vaporous and distant line of hills. 

It was a beautiful drive, had he been worthy of it, which he 
was not. His one idea was to arrive, any how, no matter how, 
to arrive. Having crossed the first rounded shoulder of the 
mountains, and changed horses at Lucca, he found himself 
alternately ascending and. descending along the rock-fringed 
shores of the Serchio. The laburnums were in full flower, 
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golden fountains of blossom tumbling from every crag and 
cranny. The far-famed chestnut-trees of the region were just 
attaining full leaf, stretching out umbrageous shelter in all 
directions, Broken hints of Paradise seemed to come floating 
in upon every breath, but John Lawrence hardly noticed 
anything. His one thought was to get it over, and to be there. 

He had passed the Ponte del Diavolo, whose perilous arch, 
tilted at a breakneck angle, spans the river, and was within an 
hour of his destination, when there appeared another vehicle 
similar to his own, also containing a single traveller, driving 
rapidly from the opposite direction. They had not encountered 
many travellers, the season being still early, so that the Colonel 
glanced at the occupant with a passing impulse of curiosity, 
which deepened considerably when he perceived that it was no 
other than the excellent Dr. Mulligan. At the same moment 
the latter, perceiving him, checked his vehicle, and before it 
had time to stop, bundled out on to the road, and rushed 
towards him. He was evidently in a state of overbubbling 
excitement, a crowd of hibernianisms, ordinarily more or less 
suppressed, tumbling out one over the other in his eagerness, 

“If you aren’t the man ofall others I’m glad to meet, Colonel! 
How did you come to drop here, unless it was from the clouds? 
Never mind stopping to tell me, though. You're wanted badly. 
I’m the last man to say a word against a patient; still there 
are limits, sir, limits, and if he wasn’t so bad, which, God help 
him, he is, he ought to be kicked from this to Banagher, or my 
name is not Michael Mulligan! But you're the right man in 
the right place, Colonel, no better ; poor soul, she wants a friend! 
Do you know, I was wondering only a minute since if I'd 
telegraph to some of her own people. But there, you never 
know! It mightn’t be a bit of comfort to her if they did come 
itself.” 

“ But what is it, doctor? What has happened ?” 

“Tt isn’t to say happened, it’s the insult of the thing. Such 
a woman, too! Upon my life, I believe it’s her goodness 
tempts him! He’s always been pretty bad to her, selfish as 
the very devil, and up to all sorts of underhand games on the 
sly ; but this goes beyond the beyonds !” 

John Lawrence had all the mind to take the worthy little 
man by his two shoulders and shake him, since there seemed 
no other way of getting at his intelligence, He tried expostula- 
tions first. 
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“For God’s sake, doctor, don’t keep me in suspense!” he 
exclaimed pathetically. “What has happened? Is Lady 
Eleanor ill?” 

“T beg your pardon, my dear fellow, haven’t I told you? I 
believe my wits are addled. Well, you must know I’ve been 
at them these weeks to have a nurse. Any one can see it isn’t 
fit for Lady Eleanor to be with him night and day, and all 
night and all day too, the way she is, but no! he didn’t want a 
nurse, he said; she’d have red hands, or breathe hard, or she’d 
wear creaking boots, or do something—you know his way! 
And Lady Eleanor backing him up, and saying, Oh no, they 
didn’t want a nurse, and all the while looking as white as my 
pocket-handkerchief, and not a servant will he let near him, 
except just to bring hot water? So at last—it was the day after 
we got to this place—I told him straight out that a nurse he 
must have, and that if he wouldn’t send for one, I would. So he 
said very well, he’d write and get some one he knew. I thought 
he was up to some game, for he had that sniggling way with 
him! However the letter was sent, and no more about it, good 
or bad, till two days ago, when in she walks as bold as brass.” 

“She? Who?” 

“This Frenchwoman, Mlle. Riaz—a teacher she is by the way 
of. The servants believe that she had something to say to that 
fire in the hotel the time you were nearly all burned. That’s 
all gammon, probably, but there are plenty of reasons for not 
having her besides shat.’ And Dr. Mulligan wagged his head 
significantly. 

John Lawrence was silent; many thoughts were coursing 
through his brain. “What did Lady Eleanor do?” he asked, 
presently, 

“Deuced little. She got up from where she was sitting 
beside him, and—‘ Do you wish this person to remain here, 
Algernon?’ says she, as quietly as I am speaking to you this 
minute; and when he answered, ‘Yes, he did,’ she said ‘ Very 
well,’ and walked out of the room, and has not been there since.” 

The Colonel drew his breath. “Go on, what more ?” he said. 

“Devil a word, good or bad, only if she’s going to stand it, 
I'm not. It isn’t if she would leave him to miss her. If she 
would, she’d have him coming round pretty quickly. My 
gentleman isn’t one to sacrifice his own comfort, sick or sorry, I 
can tell you! It’s all very fine to have the woman there, and to 
fancy his wife’s mad with jealousy and the rest of it, so long 
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as he doesn’t suffer himself. If it did he’d send Mlle. Riaz 
packing, as sure as my name’s Mulligan! But what does 
Lady Eleanor do? watches over him just the same, only doesn’t 
go into the room. Sits in that ante-room of a place, and 
sees that he gets everything he wants, and the minute he 
wants it. Waits upon the woman herself—be hanged if she 
doesn’t! Takes the tray from the servant, and hands it in 
through the door with her own hands, and that jade of a 
Frenchwoman comes and takes it from her, and looks at her 
with her saucy black eyes, as much as to say ‘Ha, ha! send 
me away if you dare, my lady! It’s my turn now!’ As for 
sleeping, she sleeps less than ever. She takes that child Jan for 
a walk of a morning, and then back with her, and never leaves 
the ante-room again. If she hadn’t had the finest constitution 
God ever gave a woman, she’d be in the doctor’s hands herself. 
As it is, she looks like a wraith, though it’s mind more than body 
she’s suffering from, I take it. Anyhow J can’t see it. So I’m 
off to day to Genoa to see if I can find a decent body who 
used to be hospital nurse there, and when I’ve got her I'll 
exorcise this other by hook or by crook, and be hanged to her! 
But I’ll miss my train, and you’d better be getting on, Colonel. 
You'll find Lady Eleanor out with Jan. Extraordinary child 
that! More sense in her little body than in all our big ones. 
The way she looks after her mother! Well, good-bye, God 
bless you! I'll be back by night. Take care of yourselves.” 
The doctor was in his chaise again, and trotting down hill 
almost before he had finished speaking. 

John Lawrence went on. He felt perplexed. This was not 
at all what he had foreseen, though what he had foreseen he 
would have found it difficult to put into words. Just before 
reaching Ponte a Serraglio the carriage entered a dusky bit 
of road, where the banks rose steeply on either side, and the 
great chestnut-trees flinging their branches across, created an 
artificial gloom. In the middle of one of these dusky spots 
a small figure was standing, which, at sight of him, suddenly 
clapped its hands, and, with a shriek of delight, made a spring 
forward as if about to scramble down the nearly perpendicular 
bank. This movement brought another figure to the brink, and 
looking up the rock-strewn surface John Lawrence found 
himself gazing straight into the eyes of Eleanor Cathers, who, 
upon her side, neither started nor exclaimed, merely placed her 
hand on the child’s shoulder, and looked down at him with a 
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smile, the wofullest ghost of a smile, he thought, that he had 
-ever seen on a human face. 

Another moment she and Jan were descending the track. 
Getting out of the carriage, and telling the man to go on and 
wait for him in the village, he stepped back to meet them, 
and they shook hands. Even then she did not ask what had 
brought him. There was a look of tension about her face which 
startled him ; a strained and hunted look which had not been 
there when he left. Even without the doctor’s hints, it would 
have been easy to see that the situation had entered upon some 
new development. 

They walked on together. The Colonel’s thoughts were full 
of strangeness. The renewed sense of her presence, the con- 
sciousness of her nearness, was sending thrills of happiness 
through and through him, stirring his whole frame to as 
rapturous an exhilaration as ever beat along the veins of a lad 
of twenty. That odd impression which had come to him in 
Devonshire was present too, and lent some of its own strange- 
ness to the meeting. All this was his own affair, however ; not 
to be touched upon; to be kept for ever under lock and key. 
Even his meeting with Dr. Mulligan he hardly liked to allude to. 
He waited to see what she would say. She said absolutely 
nothing, however, but walked on as if under a spell. The 
sun broke in a thousand iridescent splinters, the grass was alive 
with colour, with a thousand fresh young tangled growths, but 
she seemed neither to see nor heed anything. 

Happily Jan was equal to filling the vacancy ; her delight 
at getting back her big playfellow making her unusually 
demonstrative. She was ¢ho glad he had come, she said ; and 
did he know she had got nine lovely yellow snail shells? she 
found them herself under a big tree; two of them had nice 
yellow horns inside, only they smelt rather nasty ; and there was 
a cat with five kittens, and one of them was all black except 
its ears and one toe-nail, and it was for her, only the old cat 
wouldn’t let her have it yet. She was a nasty cross cat, and 
had killed a poor bird the day before. She didn’t like cats, and 
didn’t mean er kitten ever to be one. And Muddie had took 
her for a walk yetherday and to-day, which she hadn't done 
for oh tho long! and did he know that 

But at this juncture Lady Eleanor interposed. “Hush, Jan ! 
my little girl mustn’t talk so much. Muddie wants to ask about 
grandmamma, who has been ill, you know. Please tell me,” 
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she added, turning to him abruptly, “you think all danger 
over for the present, do you not?” 

He said, “ Yes,” and went on to tell her about his visit. She 
listened, and put a question from time to time, always, however, 
with the same air of strain. She was perfectly composed, 
but it seemed to be a composure won by hard fighting. When 
they got into the village they found the carriage waiting, and 
he appealed to her to direct him. 

“Will you not come to our hotel?” she said, more, however, 
in tone of enquiry than of appeal. 

“TI think perhaps better—not,” he answered hesitatingly. 
“With an invalid, the fewer people about the better,” he added, 
with rather unnecessary explanatoriness. 

“Very well. Perhaps you are right. There is another one 
just as good only a short way from ours.” 

The carriage was directed there, and the Colonel followed, 
saying that he would join her presently. Had he done well 
in coming? that was the question which haunted him. Was 
she glad to see him? Did she think him troublesome or offi- 
cious? Perhaps he had been a fool? Perhaps she was vexed ; 
perhaps—perhaps But his conjectures were endless. 

His room taken, and carriage paid, he hastened to the other 
hotel, which was only a few yards away. He was filled, as he 
walked along, with a curious sense of excitement. The close 
green valley, the tree-covered slopes rising steeply on either 
side ; the voice of the stream, now imperative, now appealing, 
now menacing! every mood represented in turn, as it swept 
along ; it all seemed a chorus echoing and re-echoing his own 
inward tumult. 

Entering the hotel, he went upstairs, guided by a waiter, and 
found Lady Eleanor sitting in a bare-looking ante-room, the 
yellow walls of which were stencilled with huge purple lozenges 
—crescent and diamonds alternately — beyond which was 
another door. 

He was beginning to speak in his usual tone, but she made 
a rapid sign to indicate the necessity for silence. Accordingly 
he sat down wonderingly and waited. From time to time a 
slight movement was heard in the inner room, and now and 
then a voice speaking fretfully ; otherwise the frantic rush and 
hurry of the little river below the windows was the only sound 
audible. Presently footsteps approached the outer door, and @ 
servant entered carrying a tray. Lady Eleanor took it, motion- 
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ing the man to go, and carried it herself to the door of the 
room beyond, at which she knocked. It was opened, and 
a woman appeared, a woman with flashing insolent eyes, who 
took the tray from her, and disappeared almost immediately. 
It had been long enough, however, for the Colonel to recognize 
Mlle. Riaz. 

After this an hour passed, then two hours, and still Lady 
Eleanor remained at her post. Once he whispered an entreaty 
that she would rest, that she would eat something, but she 
merely shook her head impatiently. It was the strangest of 
téte-a-tétes. They were together, yet he felt that she was 
miles and miles away from him, swept out of his very orbit by 
some current he imperfectly understood, some stream of 
emotion upon whose waves he too was being carried as 
upon a sea. The look of pain in her face seemed to have 
reached a point where mental and physical endurance are one ; 
he would not have been surprised had she at any moment fallen 
senseless upon the floor at his feet. 

At last he could bear it no longer. He was worn out with 
his long journey, and this continued tension was fast becoming 
unendurable. 

“Come out for a moment on to the balcony!” he whispered 
authoritatively. 

She was startled by the imperativeness of his tone into 
obeying ; and, getting up, followed him to the balcony, where 
they could speak without being overheard. 

“T met Dr. Mulligan on my way here,” he said abruptly. 

“Yes?” she answered laconically. Her hands were clasped 
lightly one over the other. They had grown much thinner, he 
noticed ; her wedding-ring hung quite loosely upon her finger. 

“He told me what happened,” he said, and then waited. 

She made no response, so he went on abruptly. 

“T want to know if I can do nothing to help you? I can't 
bear to see you suffering—it kills me!” 

“You can do nothing,” she answered slowly ; “no one can do 
anything |” 

He was beginning again to expostulate, but she suddenly 
interrupted him. 

“Don’t speak! Don’t encourage me to speak!” she said, im- 
periously. “You don’t understand; you can’t; no one can. 
It is myself that I am thinking of—that I am frightened at. Do 
you know what it is to have a devil inside you? No, happily 
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for you, probably you don’t ; well, I do—a devil that is trying 
to get loose, that is trying to persuade me to do something that 
I would rather die than do! For God’s sake, don’t help it, but 
help me! You don’t know what a feeling it is! Think if 
you had some one who”—she glanced back for a moment to 
the room and then hurried on—* And that you had a longing 
to do something that would injure—might £7// that person! 
How would you feel? Would you long to put a pistol to your 
own head before it happened? Well that is how I feel. As 
you are my friend, my best, my only friend, help me, save me 
from myself!” 

She turned back as she finished speaking. He followed 
without another word, and they again sat facing one another 
in the ante-room. 

It grew first dusk and then almost dark, but still they sat on 
and on: John occasionally dozed, worn out by his long vigil. 
Whenever he roused himself to consciousness, Lady Eleanor’s 
pale face and heavy-lidded eyes, presented itself to him like the 
face of one in the last extremity of pain. He dreamed of herso, 
and woke to find the reality and the dream one. He mixed it up 
with the blue lozenges, yellow walls, and green furniture, which 
danced fantastic dances up and down the bewildered recesses of 
his brain. She, on her side, apparently took no heed of the 
passage of time ; everything seemed merged in the one para- 
mount pre-occupation towards which all her thoughts seemed 
strained, At last, about nine o’clock in the evening, there came 
a change, a sudden commotion, a rapid moving to and fro in the 
next room. Then a sudden cessation of all sound, and a minute 
afterwards a voice calling irritably, “Eleanor! Eleanor!” 

Lady Eleanor started, and seemed upon the point of hurrying 
in. She checked herself, however, but stood still in the middle 
of the room, her eyes riveted upon the door; an image of 
expectancy. 

So she waited, and John Lawrence beside her. His sleepiness 
was gone now. The drama, whatever it was, had reached its 
climax. If there was any service he was to render her, it must 
be now or never. 

Five minutes past, and then the door of communication 
opened again, and Mlle. Riaz reappeared. Her expression had 
changed. It was fierce still, but it was no longer triumphant. 
She looked frightened, her great black eyes were wide with 
terror. “Monsieur Cathers appelle miladi,” she said hastily. 
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Her message delivered, she would have returned to the room, 
but Lady Eleanor intercepted her. “ Restez/” she said, in a quick, 
brief tone of command, pointing to a chair. The other seemed 
about to resist, but John Lawrence was there to enforce the order, 
and she submitted sullenly. Lady Eleanor meanwhile passed 
hurriedly into the room, pulling the door behind her, as if to 
secure herself against intrusion. A moment later, however, she 
uttered a call for help, and there being no means of obeying the 
call and retaining the prisoner, John hastened in, leaving the 
latter to follow if she chose. 

The sick man was lying half-raised in his bed, supported by 
a pile of cushions. A pair of candles stood beside it, and by 
their light were visible traces of blood upon the counterpane. 
Evidently he had lost a good deal, for his face was ghastly, his 
great black eyes—larger, apparently than ever—rolled from side 
to side, as if endowed with a separate life of their own. Lady 
Eleanor gave directions to fetch a bottle that was upon a shelf 
in the next room, also some water. John Lawrence was return- 
ing with the bottle, when Mlle. Riaz, who had followed, snatched 
up the water-croft, and approached the bed. Lady Eleanor 
took it from her, without apparently noticing who gave it, mixed 
the water with some of the contents of the bottle, and held it 
to her husband’s lips, supporting him, as she did so, by putting 
her arm under his head. He drank it, and by degrees began to 
revive, his eyes roving leisurely round the circle, pausing for a 
while on each successive face, a smile even then faintly curling 
his lips, as if he found a certain relish in the conjunction. 
When at last they rested on the Colonel, he started slightly, and 
glanced at his wife with an air of displeasure. 

That he was by this time tired of his last and least amiable 
freak was evident, for when, a minute later, Mlle. Riaz again 
approached the bed, he turned from her with an air of annoyance, 
so contemptuously, insultingly marked as to bring a flush of 
dark colour into the woman’s cheeks, and she shrank as if from 
a blow. 

“Do you wish her to remain, Algernon?” his wife asked, 
leaning over him, and speaking in a low distinct voice. 

“No, no, it was only—only a—a joke.” He paused. Every- 
thing and every one seemed to be waiting intently for the 
next words. “She hasn’t a notion of—nursing,” he added, the 
last word being interrupted by painful gasps. 

Involuntarily John Lawrence’s eye sought the woman’s face. 
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That she had heard and understood was evident, for her lips 
worked, her fingers clenched tenaciously over the bottle she 
still retained in her hand. She had moved a step away, but 
now faced round ; a spasm seemed to contract her whole figure, 
her set teeth and gleaming eyes looked dangerous. 

There was a momentary pause of consternation, for to both 
the other watchers it seemed as if she might be capable of 
precipitating herself upon the sick man. He, too, evidently 
perceived something, for he shrank, and his white lips grew a 
shade whiter. Lady Eleanor started forward ; the Colonel held 
himself in readiness to interpose should need arise. It was 
unnecessary, however. With a gesture, not devoid of a certain 
dignity, the woman fronted them all for a minute, her gaze 
lingering longest on the man she had been nursing with an 
expression of indescribable, inextinguishable scorn. “N’ayez 
pas peur!” she said slowly, the rolled-out 7 prolonging itself 
with dramatic intention upon the last word. Then, without 
another word or look, she turned, and the next instant the 
further door shut violently behind her. 

“Follow her! My purse—it is on the table in the next room. 
Get her to take it. Hurry, please hurry!” Lady Eleanor 
whispered earnestly. 

John Lawrence obeyed. He found the purse without 
difficulty, but he had to make the best speed he could in order 
to catch up Mlle. Riaz. She had gone straight out of the house, 
and he only came up to her when she had already reached 
the road. - 

It was an awkward enough errand, but he went at it with as 
little preamble as possible. The carriage he had come in would 
take her back, if she liked, to Viareggio, where she could find a 
train. He had been commissioned to give her this. And he 
tried to press the money into her hands. 

They were hurrying beside the stream, which mingled its 
voice with his and seemed to be trying to shout him down. 
Suddenly she paused, and held out her hand for the purse, 
which he gave her, glad to have accomplished his errand. He 
had not troubled himself much about this side of that ugly little 
domestic drama he had been assisting at, his thoughts being all 
absorbed in another direction. Now, however, something about 
the woman’s face gave him a sudden sense of discomfort, almost 
shame. It seemed as if he, too, had been acting the shabbiest, 
the most despicable of parts. 
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With a gesture, not so much passionate as utterly scornful 
and indifferent, she tossed the purse away from her into the stream 
below, the hurrying water seeming to leap up to meet it, and 
carry it down, then rushing on to chatter about it to the next 
little waterfall it encountered. After which, without another 
word or glance, she turned, and disappeared, leaving John 
Lawrence standing, confounded and exceedingly uncomfortable, 
upon the footpath. 

His meditations were interrupted five minutes later by another 
footstep, and Dr. Mulligan stood beside him. 

“There you are, Colonel! So you got rid of your cuckoo 
without any help of mine? I met her sweeping down the hill 
a minute ago like an empress. Gad, sir, she is a splendid-looking 
woman! Reminds me extraordinarily of a Mrs. M‘Gee I used 
to dance with at Ballinasloe a dozen years back, only this one’s 
darker.” 

“Yes, she’s gone,” John answered mechanically. “I suppose, 
doctor—you haven’t—” he stopped. “You haven’t any idea?” 
he stopped again. 

“ Any idea of what, my dear sir. Few things Mick Mulligan 
hasn’t any idea of !” 

“As to their relations. What they really have been?” the 
Colonel said, with an effort. 

Dr. Mulligan shrugged his shoulders, and protruded his nether 
lip. “Deuced hard to know the ins and outs of these things, 
isn’t it?” he said. “I’ve seen”—and he nodded down the walk 
—“about a goodish time. She’s kept her character, if that’s 
what you mean, but—well, if you ask me my opinion con- 
fidentially, I suspect it’s a pretty old story. They’ve kept it 
close though, still these sort of things always leak out!” 

John’s face took on an expression of something considerably 
deeper than disgust. 

“Impossible!” he exclaimed angrily. “His own child!” 

“Eh! child ? whose child? what child are you talking of?” 

“Jan. Didn’t you know that this woman was with her as 
bonne, nursery governess, or something of that sort.” 

Dr. Mulligan made a grimace, and caught at a bit of flowering 
cassia, which was dangling a little way above his head. 

“How long, me dear sir, have you had the pleasure of being 
acquainted with Mr. Algernon Cathers?” he said in that brogue 
which he seemed able to put on and off at his own convenience. 

“Long enough,” the other retorted curtly. 
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“Well then I wonder you don’t know that’s just the sort of 
little entertainment he’d like best. To have a few stray parcels 
of gunpowder or dynamite loose about the house, and be won- 
dering how soon they’d explode! ’Twould be quite a little re- 
laxation to him, when he would be lying on his sofa, with 
nothing in particular to amuse him!” 

The Colonel frowned, and after a minute turned abruptly 
back to the hotel. He was not inclined to continue the 
conversation any further. Dr. Mulligan wasa worthy little man, 
but he was also, in his opinion, rather a vulgar one. He did not 
choose to discuss what were, after all, Lady Eleanor’s affairs with 
him. In his own mind, however, the discussion was carried on 
some way further, and he turned the matter over and over, 
surveying it now on this side, and now on the other. He 
remembered vividly the conversation which he and Lady Eleanor 
had had about this woman at Genoa, and felt certain that 
no sinister suspicion with regard to her had crossed her mind 
then. When had it first done so? What, too, had been 
those other, probably not very dissimilar revelations, at which 
Lady Mordaunt had more than hinted ? 

He seemed to himself to be sitting down involuntarily before 
the closed-in curtains of her married life ; to want, yet at the 
same time to be utterly disinclined to lift them. To have 
touched so much as a fold of them before another man; to 
have stood by, and allowed those open-mouthed profaning 
discussions, which go on day after day, and hour after hour, in 
this vulgar unreverencing world of ours, would have been to 
him impossible ; would have seemed a piece of the vilest, most 
unmanly, most utterly unwarrantable inquisitiveness, one which 
no circumstances could have palliated. Even by himself there 
were regions which he shrank from approaching. Her image 
had for him that peculiarly crystalline flawlessness which made 
the foulness, even of another, seem half a contamination. 
Standing, as she did, apart from all other women; fenced 
round and enveloped by a reverence, having its origin in his 
earliest as well as latest thoughts concerning her, the bare idea 
of what must perforce have been pushed upon her reluctant 
knowledge filled him with a sense of disgust and anger, which 
even worse offences, directed against another woman, might 
not, perhaps, have done. There was one alleviating feature 
in the whole matter, and only one. The man was dying! 
It was always possible to keep the eyes fixed upon that fact 
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to the exclusion of all others. Whatever the catalogue of his 
offences, however foul and black his treachery towards his wife, 
it was practically, thank heaven! past history now; as much 
dead, buried, done for, as any bit of gossip which the literary 
corpse-snatcher exhumes from the dust of the past. In this 
aspect there was even—for the Colonel, after all, was human 
—a certain relish in the reflection of how remarkably little 
satisfaction the sinner can have extracted from his transgressions. 
His tether, for good or ill, had been such a short one, that— 
putting aside the higher sanctions, and looking at the matter 
from the merest club-window, afternoon-caller point of view— 
the retrospect could hardly be called a satisfactory one. “A 
pleasant parting that was this afternoon, for instance!” he 
exclaimed to himself, as his mind glanced back over the day’s 
doings, and. the face of Mlle. Riaz rose before him with its 
Medea-like air of,inextinguishable scorn. So strongly did this 
side of the matter strike him, that before going to bed that 
evening a sort of reaction had set in. He had begun to feel 
as if, under the circumstances, it might be possible to forgive 
even Algernon Cathers some of his many misdoings, if only— 
that was the point—if only it was certain that for the culprit 
himself the after-taste of those misdoings had the proper ashen 
or briny flavour. 


CHAPTER II. 


One thing had grown clearer to him. His imagination was 
not a strong one ; it took no great flights. He had a masculine, 
perhaps a military objection to seeing more upon any given 
occasion than presented itself upon the surface. Now and 
then, however, an imagination which habitually “keeps the 
roadway ” grows audacious, overleaps its usual boundaries, and 
betakes itself to a larger sphere, as a mediocre poet once in 
a way may become the parent of a line that lives. Perhaps 
it was love that made him luminous; perhaps it was Lady 
Mordaunt’s pregnant hints; perhaps it was that brief scene 
upon the balcony. Whatever it was, he felt as if a door had 
been suddenly opened. He understood, as he had never 
understood before, Eleanor Cathers’ standpoint. He did not 
agree with it; thought it exaggerated, unreal, mistaken, but 
still he understood it. He had caught sight of the object 
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upon which her eyes had evidently all this time been fixed, 
It was the Future; the one step beyond; the invisible 
country which lies over the verge of what we call the end. 
From what Lady Mordaunt had said, it was clear that she 
had long foreseen that end; not vaguely, as people usually 
foresee these things, but visibly, as a fast approaching 
certainty. That fact once clear, everything became clear. 
Death, the great apologist, had been standing, he saw, behind 
her for months, perhaps years, lifting a solemn finger whenever 
indignation—no matter how justifiable—had prompted her to 
anger. Behind the meanness, the littleness, the selfishness, the 
moral vulgarity of the man she had married, that form stood. 
Anger fell dead, scorn was hushed, indignation “trembled like a 
guilty thing surprised,” when it caught sight of that uplifted 
finger. It was the Nemesis of health, the tyranny of death 
over life; not to be reasoned about, but also most assuredly 
not to be argued away. 

It was less accountable, perhaps, that not the wife alone, but 
all the watchers to a great degree shared the feeling. Despite 
his own immeasurable contempt, despite that crowning enormity 
of which he had come in time to witness the finale, even John 
Lawrence felt creep over him some of that awe which we all 
more or less feel, when we know that the being before us is 
doomed. Logically, of course, death is, we admit, no apology, 
not even an extenuation ; happily we are not any of us so 
desperately, revoltingly logical. We pity, and pitying forgive. 

It was well that it is so, for the next few weeks were terribly 
long in that little watering-place beside the rippling Lima. 
Slowly, very slowly, the days slipped away, people began to 
arrive, and a mingling of voices, shrill or guttural, to compete 
with the inarticulate babbling of the little river. To the 
hotel where the Cathers had established themselves no fresh 
irruption penetrated, the whole hotel having been secured for 
the exclusive service of the invalid. Blessed privilege of wealth, 
in nothing more blessed than in its power to command silence, 
rarest, most costly of negatives; the divinity to which, were 
garden-altars still the fashion, ours would assuredly be raised ! 

Over other conditions even wealth is powerless. It had 
been getting hotter ever since they arrived, and by the beginning 
of the third week in May had grown intolerable. Reckoned 
amongst the scanty list of Italian summer resorts, the Bagni 
di Lucca does not commend itself—to northern temperaments 
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at least—as particularly justifying that claim. The sun arrives 
later, it is true, than elsewhere, and departs earlier, but while 
there it more than makes good its time. The perpendicular 
banks on either side play at battledore with it, the roofs and 
windows repeat it, the stream flashes it perpetually before the 
eyes. The poor patient suffered terribly. All John Lawrence's 
judicial severity, all his antipathy, all his wholesome scorn 
melted to pity, as he listened to those panting breathings, 
which seemed day by day to be growing weaker. Lady 
Eleanor’s life was spent in fanning; up and down, back- 
wards and forwards, her arm seemed never to falter or 
weary. Dr. Mulligan exhausted his ingenuity in devices 
against the enemy ; ice-bags ; improvised punkahs ; wet sheets 
stretched across the window to produce a cool draught. The 
sun laughed at the ineffectual precautions, and poured in with 
ever new strength through every chink and cranny. Some 
relief, it was felt, the patient must have, but how? To retrace 
their steps was out of the question. Summer had already 
enthroned herself in the plains. There remained therefore only 
the hill villages. But would it be possible, they asked one 
another anxiously, to find even approximately decent quarters 
there? This point John Lawrence undertook to ascertain. He 
was glad of the task. His inaction galled him. He could not 
endure to leave, yet he was not the least wanted. He con- 
tracted an unmitigated detestation for that green valley and 
fussy river, rattling perpetually above its stones, above all, for 
that ante-room, the yellow walls and purple lozenges of which 
seemed to have imprinted themselves for all eternity upon the 
retina of his eyes. 

He was joined in his task by young Mordaunt, who had come 
out again, heroically devoting a portion of his leave to his 
sister’s service, even for her sake giving up the Derby—for the 
first time, he declared, in his life. He was the only addition to’ 
the party. Poor Mrs. Cathers, upon hearing of her son’s peril, 
had written pitiful entreaties to be allowed to join them, but 
Algernon had refused. “It was too hot!” he said. This 
could not mean too hot for Mrs. Cathers, seeing that she was 
already at Mentone. He gave no further explanation, however ; 
he wouldn’t have her, that was enough. 

By a wonderful piece of good fortune a possible habitation 
was discovered in the village of Lugliano, which stands above 
the valley of the Lima; a small house once rented by an 
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English family, who had left traces of their habitation in the 
form of various domestic sophistications unknown to native use, 
To ,this house food and additional furniture were hastily con- 
veyed under the Colonel’s superintendence, and in a few days all 
was in readiness for the transit. 

It was a curious procession that crept up the hillside under 
the shadow of the chestnuts. First, John Lawrence and young 
Mordaunt ; then a chaise & porteur, with its bearers; after it 
four mules, walking one upon the heels of the other as their 
way is, and carrying Lady Eleanor, Jan, the nurse, and another 
woman-servant. Pausing upon the first summit and looking 
back, John Lawrence’s eyes rested, to the exclusion of every- 
thing else, upon the white face and great dark eyes of the 
sick man. There was something to him inexpressively painful 
in the sight ; his pity and his dislike seemed to meet and clash, 
and both together to be unendurable. Telling the others that 
he would go on and see that everything was in readiness, he 
made a sudden spurt, which took him up the incline at a pace 
which soon left the rest of the party behind. 

The villa was of the usual white-faced, brown-shuttered type, 
set like a child’s toy upon the summit of the ridge, and 
approached by a narrow walk between tall cylindrical cypresses. 
From its position it was well swept by breezes from either 
side, and though the sun was hot, the sense of space and 
uplifting was inspiriting. The mere consciousness of overlooking 
that valley in which they had so long been penned being in 
itself an exhilaration. 

It was so small that there was no possibility of its containing 
any but its absolutely necessary inmates, so that the Colonel 
and young Mordaunt had settled to return to Ponte a Serraglio. 
The latter, with a boy’s abhorrence of anything painful, was 
eager to get away at once. Hadn't they better be off? he asked, 
almost immediately after their arrival. To this the other 
demurred ; he wanted, he said, to wait a little longer and see 
how matters went on. Finding after a while that there seemed 
really nothing for either of them to do, he agreed to start, and 
they set off towards the woods. 

They had passed the little irregular line of houses, and come 
to where the advanced guard of chestnut-trees lifted their mul- 
titudinous palms. Here John halted again, loath to go, though 
without any excuse for remaining. Young Mordaunt halted 
because he did, and they stood looking down into the steep 
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green gulf below. It was so still that they could hear the 
minute babble of a tiny rivulet, slipping down at the rate 
apparently of some six drops at a time, a tree fluttered under 
the caress of the light capricious breeze, and up the half-veiled 
incline the hollow tolling of a bell, “Ding-dong ; dong, dong, 
dong, dong!” broke upon the stillness, 

All at once it was invaded by a nearer note, a sound of 
sobbing, a woman’s voice weeping bitterly, the voice of one in 
vehement distress, who refuses to be comforted. 

“Somebody seems in a bad way,” young Mordaunt observed, 
listening. 

“Yes, some one belonging to the village, I suppose,” the 
Colonel answered. 

They listened again. The sound came nearer and nearer. 
They could now hear broken words mingling with the sobs. 

“That’s not an Italian voice!” Mordaunt exclaimed suddenly. 
“T’ll stake my life that was an English sniff!” he added, with 
a laugh. 

He had hardly spoken, before a group broke from the cover, 
passed the corner of the wood, and approached towards them. 
The central figure of this group was a stout, middle-aged lady, 
mounted upon a donkey, two men, one evidently a courier, 
walking beside her. John Lawrence was stricken with instant 
and overwhelming compunction, though he had not been the one 
to laugh, for in the lady before him he recognized Mrs. Cathers ! 

She on her side at once perceived him, and flung out her 
arms almost as if she would have flung herself down then and 
there at his feet. 

“Major Lawrence! Major Lawrence! Oh! Major Lawrence, 
come and speak to me! Tell me it isn’t true! Quick, quick, 
quick, tell me that it is not true—that he’s not going to die! 
Oh my God! what am I saying? It can’t be; it shan’t! It 
never could be! Die? My beautiful boy! my Algernon! my 
only one! Who is there like him? So clever, so handsome ; 
such a beautiful scholar! He sent me word not to come, but 
that was his thoughtfulness—he is always so good to his poor 
mother! I couldn’t keep away any longer, I couldn’t indeed ! 
Major Lawrence, don’t turn your head like that! Speak to 
me, tell me that it is not true! They said at the hotel that 
he was dying, but that was their stupidity. How should they 
know? Oh! Major Lawrence, I have always liked you, and I 
will love you for ever and ever, if you will only say that it is not 
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true! Just one word ; one little little word! Major Lawrence, 
Major Lawrence!” 

Poor John! what could he say? Young Mordaunt, stricken 
with confusion, unable to bear the painfulness of the scene, had 
fled at the first word. Happily, the poor thing was too excited 
to wait for an answer. 

“Why don’t they send for more doctors?” she began again 
immediately. “Why doesn’t Eleanor send for more? Why 
doesn’t she send for Sir Jonah Bates? Tell her tofmake him 
come at once! If it cost a thousand pounds, twenty thousand, 
a hundred thousand pounds—what does it matter! What és 
the money in comparison with my son Algernon’s life? Major 
Lawrence, you are kind, you are clever! Think! think! Find 
out something that will save him! You must! You shall!” 

She had got off the donkey ; had run up to him, and was 
clinging to his arm with both hands; gazing up at him as if 
determined to wrest comfort by main force out of his face ; her 
own kindly simple face streaming with disregarded tears. His 
heart was torn with pity. Whatever mingling of emotions there 
might be elsewhere, there was at least none here. Pure, tender- 
hearted, heart-broken mother’s love alone was present. Poor 
mother’s love! What could he or all the doctors in Christendom 
gathered together on the spot do now to spare it one pang? 

She turned suddenly, as if unable to bear the pity in his eyes. 
“Where is he? Where is my son? Why have they brought 
him up to this wild outlandish place?” she cried. “Take me 
to him ; take me to him at once, Major Lawrence, please. Oh 
Algernon, my son! Who cares for you as your poor mother 
cares? What have I done? Other women have so many sons; 
I have only one, my beautiful clever boy that I was so proud 
of. What is God thinking of? Has He no pity? Is He sucha 
cruel God that he wants to kill my son?” 

He led her pitifully to the house, saying he hardly knew 
what. Then left her, and went to call Lady Eleanor. She 
would know, he felt certain, what to do. If any one could 
sooth the poor distracted creature it would be her. 

She came out a moment later, bringing the subdued aspect 
of the sick room into the dazzling daylight. Mrs. Cathers 
tottered a few steps forward and caught at her sleeve, looking 
up at her with piteously distended eyes. The first volubility 
of her despair was already quenched. She could only look the 
question she no longer dared to put. 
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Eleanor did not speak either. She opened her arms, and took 
the poor thing into them, holding her closer and closer. There 
had never been much intimacy between them; their unlikeness, 
many small social differences had created barriers. Now, 
however, all barriers were broken down. They were mother 
and daughter simply and solely. One in their trouble, one in 
their love, one henceforward always. 

John Lawrence went away immediately, and left them there 
together. When he had got a little way from the house, young 
Mordaunt came stealing out of some bushes. His face was quite 
pale with dismay. 

“T say, do you think she heard me?” he asked in a tone of awe. 

“Good Lord, I hope she didn’t hear me laugh! What a beastly 
callous brute she must have thought me, if she did! You don’t 
think she heard, eh, Colonel, do you ?” 
- John tried to console him by assuring him that the poor thing 
was past attending to anything except her own trouble. He 
was not easily to be consoled, however. His dismay even took 
the form of compunction for not being able to sympathise with 
that desperate grief. 

“It does seem a beastly shame not feeling sorrier for him, 
poor chap!” he said, glancing back to the house with an air of 
contrition. “I wish, upon my soul, I did! I ought, I know. 
After all, he is an awfully near relation. And Eleanor—and 
now this poor thing! ’Pon my life, it makes one feel a regular 
brute! If one doesn’t feel sorry, though, how the devil is one 
to make oneself so?” he added, with a sort of mystified 
irritation. 


CHAPTER III. 


Yes, and it was in that fact that the special tragedy of 
this death-bed lay. His wife and his mother apart, no one 
was sorry, not a single soul of those who knew him cared one 
jot whether he lived or died. There was not even much pre- 
tence, The servants went about with decorously elongated 
faces; Dr. Mulligan had a responsible physician’s cares and 
anxieties ; John Lawrence and young Mordaunt walked daily 
up and down the long slope to enquire ; acquaintances wrote 
teams of condolences ; every one, in short, did everything that 
was incumbent, but that was all. Seeing that he was doomed, it 
Was perhaps as well, and yet surely a death that is scarcely 
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mourned at all, is a more tragic thing, if one thinks of it, than a 
death that is mourned by thousands? 

John Lawrence found the condolences hard work. The village 
people of Lugliano especially, were untiring in enquiries and 
expressions of friendly sympathy. It was quite a great event, 
a sort of melancholy festivity to them. This magnificent 
Signore—so young, rich, handsome, with his wife, and child, 
and doctor, his maid-servants and men-servants, and everything 
that heart could desire! For such a one to die was to bring 
the underlying equality of rich and poor—not always an easy 
matter to believe in—into highly edifying relief. They could 
not help feeling, for instance, that it was a more affecting 
spectacle than that of Tomaso Botti’s wife, who was also 
dying of consumption, and who would leave a husband and 
four small children to lament her. Poor Marianetta Botti! 
they knew her well, a more industrious, faithful soul never 
breathed, nor a better wife. Still, she was only the same as 
themselves, and had tended her little plot of vineyard, and 
led her goats to pasture as long as she could move, and now 
was lying in the little, dark, unplastered cabin, waiting for that 
summons which seemed so long in coming. How different 
from this milordo, on his soft bed, with all his comforts and 
luxuries! Yet perhaps the same coach would be sent for 
both, they said to one another, not without a natural relish 
in so interesting a conjunction. 

John Lawrence took great pains to evade these kindly demon- 
strations. He felt ashamed of them, they seemed to make a 
hypocrite of him, seeing that, like young Mordaunt, he could 
not.profess to be sorry. There were moments, indeed, when he 
felt inclined to show openly that he was the reverse, if only by 
way of vindicating his honesty. Practically, however, he did 
not do so. That invisible Potentate, whose sign-manual none of 
us dare openly flout, restrained him, and he doffed his cap to 
it like the rest. Inwardly, however, his sense of emancipation 
was complete. It was better, far better, that he should die! 
who, he asked himself, could doubt it? What happiness, what 
peace even, could she look to were he to recover? It was not 
merely that he was heartless, selfish, unfaithful even—the 
Colonel was not more exacting in his standard of masculine 
virtue than another, and he had encountered similar failings 
before. It was nothing positive, in fact, so much as what wa 
negative. It was the innate hollowness of the man, Tap hit 
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where you would, he rang unsound. There was not a point, 
not even a defect, upon which you could lay a finger and say, 
“Here at least is solid ground.” Such a union as his and 
hers—what was it in its essence but the union between the 
living and the dead? Life is growth, and there was no growth 
in him, and had his life been prolonged—yea, to the age of the 
patriarchs—there never would have been. Character, the ethical 
side of humanity, was to all practical purposes absolutely non- 
existent. 

It was only when he encountered poor Mrs. Cathers—a shock 
which with true manly cowardice he avoided as much as 
possible—that he relented. Pity then got the upper hand. The 
poor thing’s wild despair was enough indeed to move the 
pity of any creature born of woman. Long as it had been 
foreseen by others, to her it was the inconceivable, the utterly 
impossible, that was happening. She was too good and pious, 
perhaps too matter-of-fact for that wild sense of revolt which 
longs at any cost to avenge itself, which would discharge its 
unavailing bolts against the smiling heavens themselves 
Astonishment was her prevailing feeling, a wonder that the 
earth and stars, the round sun itself could gaze unmoved upon 
so inconceivable a consummation. She seemed to those about 
her to shrink and pine from hour to hour, collapsing like some 
air-plant whose patron root is dying, and which as a consequence 
shares its doom. 

There are natures which in all tenderness can only be 
described as parasitic ;: which are as so absolutely dependent 
upon another as the cytinus of Italian pine woods is dependent 
upon the cistus on which it feeds. From the moment of her 
son’s birth Mrs. Cather’s whole life, habits, tastes, pride, 
happiness, had been formed, concentrated upon, centred in 
this one object. She could hardly be said to have any 
separate existence, so absolute had been the identification 
No more touching proof of this could be found than her 
dress—the very Palladium of simple feminine souls like 
hers—the last spot of conscious self-judgment they ever 
willingly abrogate. Mrs. Cathers had even abrogated this. 
From the moment that Algernon—bitten like other young men 
with the eclecticisms of his day—had joined the standard or 
esthetic revolt, and proclaimed his abhorrence of all prevailing 
Modes of apparel, Mrs. Cathers had submitted. She had 
followed in his wake as a faithful recruit follows his officer 
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to the battle-field, had laid down her taste at his feet, as she 
might have laid her life, and accepted his in its place without a 
murmur. She would have worn poke-bonnets or white-linen caps 
for the rest of her natural life, had Algernon taken it into his 
head to become a Quaker or a Cowley brother. What she had 
worn was scarcely less abhorrent to the natural woman. As for 
any reason or object for these—to her unaccountable—aberra. 
tions she had not a notion. Algernon preferred them, as he 
preferred many unaccountable things, and that was enough, 
Why he preferred them, she had no more pretensions to know 
than the weather-cock upon the steeple pretends to know or 
share the inmost councils of Eolus. 

And now the authority upon which she had formed herself 
was slipping away from her, the prop on which she had leaned 
was falling to the ground, and the poor maternal parasite, what, 
in pity’s name, was to become of her? Where was she to tum, 
and what was she to do? MHenceforward to all intents and 
purposes her life was over and done with, more piteous indeed 
than were it so, seeing that a thing which is doomed, but still 
lives, is a sadder one by far than where the struggle is already 
past. Had some form of maternal sutteeism been in force there 
is little doubt she would have accepted it, would have followed 
her Algernon to the tomb just as she would have followed him 
in anything conceivable that he had suggested while living 
Poor tender unrequiring mother! What wonder that the hearts 
of all who saw her in those days bled when they thought of her 
future ? 

The Colonel was a good deal puzzled about his little friend 
Jan. Had any realization of her father’s peril presented itself 
to her small mind? he wondered. He had not seen much of her 
lately, so had not had any opportunity of talking to or beig 
questioned by her. The next time, however, he went to the vila 
she suddenly sprang up from a window-sill upon which she hai 
curled herself to wait for her mother. It was in a passagt 
near ,the sick-room and was kept dark, the persiennes beim 
tightly drawn. The child looked more like a little gnome tha 
ever, in the dim light, penetrated here and there by thin thread 
of sunshine ; her mop of fair hair stood on end like the wig d 
an electrical doll, her thin arms waved excitedly, as she seit! 
him by the flap of his coat. 

“Colonel Laurie! Colonel Laurie! Pleath I want to a 
you zumthing. Where is Fadie going?” she enquired eagerly. 
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“Going?” The Colonel stopped short. What had the child 
heard? he wondered. How much did she know? “ What do 
you mean, Jan dear?” he asked gently. 

“I heard Peacock, Muddie’s maid, tell Cox zat he was going— 
going fast—and I want to know where he ith going to?” 

Never the readiest of men, the enquiry found the Colonel 
unprepared with a reply. Jan took advantage of his hesitation. 

“Becauth I thought per-waps it was to En-ger-land he was 
going?” she continued in her little shrill deliberate voice, with 
its conscientiously emphasised pronunciation. “And I thought 
if he was going vezy far—vezy far indeed—I would wather he 
went than Muddie. Wouldn’t you?” 

If the first question was a difficult one to answer, the second 
was a poser indeed! Twice the Colonel tried to find a reply, 
and both times failed. The alternative the child’s question put 
before him was too startling, it literally unmanned him. At 
length he fairly turned, and, muttering something about looking 
for her uncle, ran down the stairs and out into the garden 
leaving Jan—a long thread of sunlight entangling itself in her 
web of yellow hair—gazing after him with an expression of 
surprised displeasure. 

He kept away after this for several days. There was nothing 
for him to do, he told himself, and there was something ghoul- 
like in hanging vaguely about the precincts of the sick-room. 
One evening, about a week later, he and young Mordaunt had 
come back from a long walk on the hills, and the impulse took 
him about bedtime to wander out again in the direction of 
Lugliano. It was a delicious night—delicious, that is, for all 
who were not called to spend it in a rather stuffy bedroom. 
Soon he was in the wood, under the great cathedral-like roof of 
chestnut-trees, which made an almost continuous dome over his 
head. Emerging into an open space not far below the summit, 
the whole forest world seemed to lie like a map around him, 
a sea of tree-tops, melting indistinguishably one into another, 
tossed into steeper curves and sharper descent than ever 
Atlantic billows in their wildest, rolling up and up, till they 
culminated in the steep serrated ridge where the watch towers 
of Bargilio showed grey against the greyness. 

The sense of stillness was extraordinary ; the gravity of night ; 
the peculiar sanctity of solitude. If ever there was a night to 
carry a man’s thoughts into the silent mystery, into the very 
soul of things, this was one. Our thoughts, however, are for the 
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most part a mixed and froward flock, high and low, good ang 
bad, jostle one another in our brains, as the Tuppers and 
Shakespeares, the Fenelons and the Feuilletonists jog elbows 
in our bookshelves. To-night our sober friend was in a restless 
mood, carried out of his usual self by some unaccountable 
exhilaration, some feeling of anticipation, due probably to the 
night ; to the soft thick southern dusk, the intoxicating scent 
of. the chesnut-trees, to the whole environment and atmosphere, 
since what exciting or interesting was likely to befall him on 
that sad hill top? Of all inappropriate melodies, too, nothing 
but the well-worn strains of Moore’s bacchanalian love-song 
must choose to make a lodgment to-night in his not very 
musical brain. “The young May moon is beaming, love, the 
glow-worm’s light is gleaming, love”—over and over again, for 
no reason that he could imagine, that demon of a tune would 
break out, like some impish crowd that will have its fling, no 
matter who may be dead or dying! When he got near the villa 
he thought that he had got the better of it, but just as he was 
reaching the gate it suddenly broke out again. “And the 
best of all ways to lengthen our days, is to steal a few hours 
from the night, my love!” 

He was near turning back, he was so scandalized! It was 
not audible, it is true, yet the silence seemed to be ringing with 
its indecorous levity, the funereal cypress overhead to be 
pointing horrified fingers upwards with an air of sanctified 
reprobation ! 

He went on after a while, treading his way along the 
narrow footpath, where the cypresses hardly left room to pass. 
When he came to the front of the house he stood still, looking 
upwards. A door was open upon a small wooden balcony, 
and through the aperture came a dull stream of yellow light 
Some one was standing upon the balcony, a woman, by the 
dress, but a shadow from one of the trees fell across her, 90 
that it was impossible to make out who it was. Presently, 
however, she moved and lifted her head, and then he saw that 
it was Lady Eleanor. 

His heart began to beat and vibrate with great thick thuds; 
a sort of vertigo, born of the southern night, seemed to overtake 
and envelop him, and he half lifted his arms towards het. 
She too saw him suddenly, and started a little; but, after a 
moment’s hesitation, beckoned to him to stay where he was, and, 
leaving the balcony, came slowly down a little outside staircas¢, 
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which led into the garden, her white dress and white face 
making her a ghostly enough visitant for those dim reaches of 
the moon. 

“Speak low,” she said, when she had joined him, “Mrs. 
Cathers has just fallenasleep. Poor thing, she is so tired! She 
has worn herself out with hope, and yet—yet, perhaps it is 
better for her that she can hope.” 

“And you?” he said tenderly. Had his life depended on 
it he could not at that moment have helped the tenderness of 
his tone. Her face touched him inexpressibly. It was so 
wan, and weak, and white, the pale eyelids seeming hardly 
able to retain their places above the weary eyes. 

“Oh, I am well enough.” She paused and sighed a little. 
“It has been such a comfort having her here. She is so 
good. She talks to him of what he did when he was a little 
boy, and repeats verses to him—little verses he used to learn 
about God and heaven, and he likes it, and listens gladly. 
Iwish I had thought of doing that sort of thing before. I 
don’t know why I didn’t. Everything with me comes too late! 
I suppose it seemed ”—she hesitated, and was silent. 

“A mockery,” was the word with which her hearer would 
have been inclined to finish the sentence. He did not do so, 
of course. He waited instead, trying to follow the course her 
thoughts had taken. He was startled and unprepared, 
however, when she suddenly broke out again, this time in a 
voice of yearning, unspeakable pity. 

“He is so young! Only twenty-seven! John, is it not cruel ? 
Think of it! Twenty-seven! Why, a man of twenty-seven 
may be anything. His whole life is still before him. No one 
can tellwhat he may be. No one!” 

The Colonel was silent. It seemed to him that the lines of 
Algernon Cathers’ life had been pretty accurately laid down. It 
was not the moment to say so, however. 

“He ought to have had a different wife; that has been his 
misfortune throughout,” she went on. “There is no knowing 
what a difference that might not have made! A wife that 
would have suited him, that would have understood his tastes, 
and sympathised with him, who would have cared for the same 
sort of things as he did; not a stupid headstrong creature 
who thought she knew better than any one! Oh John, what a 
fool, what a wretched, wretched fool one is when one is young! 
And to think ” She paused, and her voice sank again to 
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a yearning passionate pity, “to think of the harm that one 
may do!” 

He uttered an ejaculation of impatience. “Don’t talk like 
that, Lady Eleanor,” he said, irritably. “You have no right 
to say such things of yourself. You are tired to-night, and 
overwrought ; you cannot judge fairly. God knows, no human 
being except yourself could find a shadow of blame to throw 
at you! Be just! Injustice is injustice, even if it is against 
oneself.” 

“IT know. It is not that ; you do not understand. I am not 
blaming myself foolishly indeed. I do not say that—of late—] 
have not done what I could. But—oh, I can’t explain, you 
would never understand, no one could. It is that he ought to 
have had a different wife from the very beginning ; one who 
would not have imagined such foolish, impossible things at 
first, and who would have had more patience, more sense 
afterwards. If only—oh, if only I could have the time again! 
If I could have foreseen! I e 

There came a slight sound from overhead. She stopped and 
listened. It was repeated, and with a motion of the hand she 
glided away up the steps, and disappeared into the house, 
He waited for some time, thinking that she might reappear, 
but as she did not do so, he at last turned away and walked 
down the hill to his hotel. 

His soul was hard and sore within him. A numbness, heavy 
as lead, lay upon him as he walked along through the moon- 
stricken tree-trunks. “She loves him,” he said to himself. “In 
spite of all he has done to cure her, she is zo¢ cured ; she loves 
him. He will be dearer to her, too, dead, than ever he could be 
living. Living, he would have revolted her hourly by his selfish- 
ness, his incapacity to understand the very alphabet of anything 
noble or honest. Now she will make haste to forget all that. 
She will invent a touching fiction, and call it by his name. 
Dying, he will be to her for ever the lover of her youth, the one 
being she supremely loved. Her generosity and magnanimity 
will be his shield and buckler. Once dead—safe, therefore, from 
himself—no other dart will be able to assail him. His shrine 
will be in the very front of her life, empty, but still the symbol 
of all that she has loved, all that she ever can love!” 

A sense of wrong and rankling injustice welled up within him 
as he walked along under the moonlight,—very type of calm and 
caressing tenderness. What was the use of honour, of faith, of 
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manliness, he asked himself bitterly, if such a one as ¢hat was 
allowed to quit the stage with all the honours of war? He 
could have found it in his heart to drag Algernon Cathers back, 
to insist upon his living, if only to prove what a hollow thing 
he was, to pluck down with his own hand the painted mask 
which would henceforth conceal his identity. 

It was not to be, however. For good or for bad, credit or 
discredit, the last act was reached, the curtain all but down, the 
man about to quit the stage in all his stage apparel, knave 
or hero, king or scullion, vile or noble, it mattered not perhaps 
very much now! She must be a gainer. Yes, there was 
always that comfort. Whatever the future might have in store 
for her, she could not fail to be a gainer, as surely as a block 
of Parian gains by being separated from the neighbourhood of 
some corrosive metal. She would never realize it, though. She 
had loved him once, had poured out upon him the uncounted 
treasure of her love, and hers was not a nature to take back 
the gift. The recipient might be unworthy, the gift bestowed 
under a mistake. Never mind. It had been bestowed, and 
that was enough. The cruel torturing years of alienation, of 
growing clear-sightedness, would all be forgotten, swept away 
as though they had never existed, only the first few months 
of happiness, only the glad outgoing of a heart too young and 
happy to discriminate, would remain. That love, that memory, 
was immortal, and no other—however tried, faithful, enduring 
—would ever be allowed even remotely to approach its shrine ! 


CHAPTER IV. 


He did not see her again for nearly a week. The last 
struggle, as often happens in consumption, was a hard one; 
hard upon the sufferer, but perhaps harder still upon those who 
stood by. There came an afternoon, however, when it was 
known to every one that the end had nearly come. Young 
Mordaunt and John Lawrence were upon the ridge, but did not 
enter the villa. They stood about the walks, not speaking to 
one another, restless, uncomfortable. The silence was extra- 
ordinary. Every breath seemed suspended. One or two of 
the village people had gathered near the entrance and stood 
there motionless. Presently Dr. Mulligan came to the door 
for a moment. Even his ruddy cheeks toned to greyness by 
the last supreme struggle. 
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“He is conscious,” he said. “He opened his eyes just now, 
and looked at your sister” —nodding at young Mordaunt. “He 
said something—I can’t swear what it was, but I think I caught 
‘Forgive. Poor fellow! he is stronger than one would believe ; 
nervous strength. Well, well, it is a hard job however you 
take it, and, however often you see it—never seems to get a bit 
easier ; never will, I suppose ”—and, with a sigh, the good man 
went back to his post. 

The other two separated, by a mutual impulse of unsocia- 
bility, a reflection, perhaps, of that instinct which causes the 
stricken creature to seek a lonely hole. Young Mordaunt 
strolled uphill in the direction of the little chapel; John 
Lawrence wandered down the slope some fifty yards or so 
below the villa, and threw himself at full length upon the 
edge of a cleared space. 

A sudden pity—a pity which seemed for the moment to 
sweep away all the choking tide of anger—was filling him for 
this man who was nearing his end, who had won and was losing 
her, who before the sunlight had moved from yonder branch 
would possess her no longer. It was that more than the loss of 
life which moved his pity. He had not deserved her, had 
wronged, wounded, outraged her, done everything, in fact, a 
man ought not to do, but still, poor fellow! poor wretch !—he 
was losing her ! 

He tried to fix his mind upon that point to the exclusion of 
all others. He had a terror, a perfect dread and detestation of 
any touch of rejoicing springing up now, a horror for that 
smug philosophy that announces that all is for the best— 
meaning for our own best. What was to be was to be, but God 
forbid, he said to himself fervently, that he should rejoice now. 

He had lain there for perhaps three-quarters of an hour, soothed 
by the stillness and the greenery, when a sound floated down to 
him from the ridge, a sound which to less attentive ears might 
have been a mere wailing of wind amongst the tree-tops. He 
hurried up, and five minutes later stood with his hand upon the 
latch of the little gate. The deadly silence was broken ; there 
was a subdued sound and movement everywhere perceptible. 
Doctor Mulligan came for an instant to a window, and nodded 
his head significantly ; he could hear a moving to and fro of 
feet, an opening and shutting of doors, but over every other 
sound came the one which he had heard below, now grown 
louder, the wailing of a creature in anguish, inarticulate, 
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terrible, uncontrollable. It tore into the hearts of all who heard 
it, that supreme expression of impotent agony, hardly human in 
its self-abandonment. It seemed to ring, vibrate, beat in its 
passionate misery all about the silence ; the woods, the walls, the 
very air to be filled with the heart-piercing clamour. At last it 
died away, changing first to wild sobbings and moanings, then 
ceasing suddenly, as if the merciful hand of unconsciousness had 
been laid upon the sufferer’s eyes. The further. windows had 
been opened for additional air, and against the light John 
Lawrence could see Lady Eleanor and the doctor bending over 
a prostrate figure which they were helping to lift and carry 
from the room. The poor mother’s hopes had given way at 
last. Hope may be an angel, but it is one which carries a 
spear, and when it leaves it often kills. 

John Lawrence’s heart was full of pity; nevertheless after 
the first minute—once those cries of agony were out of his ears 
—his thoughts turned with the precision of a magnet to a yet 
more pressing pre-occupation. How was she feeling? Was her 
heart, too, torn with an agony which only regard for others, 
only the stoicism of self-restraint, prevented her showing in the 
same fashion? He had a wild desire to rush into the house 
—into the very chamber of death—to take her by the hand, 
look into her eyes, assert his own claim—an older, better claim, 
he felt, than that of the man who was lying dead upon the bed, 
whose ring-was upon her finger. It was an impossible impulse, 
he knew, to follow, an impossible right to claim. He must be 
patient; he must forbear, he must wait. Wait! Torturing 
lesson ! slowest of all lessons to be learnt, even by women who 
have had millenniums to do it in. He turned away, sick, cold, 
aching with the sense of his own impotence. 

Happily there were other thingstodo. After the long inaction 
every one sprang to sudden activity. Italian law is sharp and 
stern, and whatever had to be done must be done atonce. John 
Lawrence and young Mordaunt hurried away in different direc- 
tions. A messenger was sent to Lucca to see that all was in 
readiness, Fina)!y it was decided that they should go on in 
front, so as to smooth the way as much as possible. Mrs. 
Cathers’ condition was a serious embarrassment. The poor 
thing passed from one state of unconsciousness to another, the 
intervals being filled with plaints, sobs, and wild appeals to her 
son to come to her, to speak one word, only one little word to 
his poor mother ; she wouldn’t detain him—indeed she wouldn't ! 
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Her mind, worn by the prolonged strain, seemed to have 
suddenly given way completely. So enfeebled was it that the 
doctor seriously doubted the possibility of moving her, and 
suggested her being left where she was until she was a little 
recovered. She was aware, however, that her son was being 
moved, and, that being the case, it was impossible, they 
found, to persuade her to remain behind, indeed, there 
seemed a cruelty in the bare suggestion. Fortunately, as 
long as she was only allowed to go, in all else she was docility 
itself. Her natural submissiveness seemed to be even increased 
by her mental weakness. It was as if, in following her son to 
the grave, she felt herself still under his direction, still obeying 
the voice which, ever since it could articulate, had been to her 
as the voice of Heaven. In the train she sat all day gazing at 
a spot a little in advance of the windows, never speaking, 
evidently seeing and heeding nothing. When night came, 
they could not induce her to lie down, it seemed as if she 
feared to interrupt her journey by so doing. She sat and sat 
unweariedly, till the long darkness wore away, and the sun 
again shone pitilessly upon their travel-worn faces. Paris; 
another eye-wearying stretch of daylight, followed by the 
noise and jar of the embarkation; then the paler sunshine, 
the green fields speckled with that universal smuttiness which 
to all newly-arrived eyes seems to be rapidly overwhelming the 
whole of England. London, a blur and a rattle, then a few 
hours’ rest, and then on and on again, till the broad fields and 
familiar red-brown banks of Devonshire were at length around 
them. 

At the Redcombe station John Lawrence met the party. It 
was the first time he had seen Lady Eleanor since the evening 
of her husband’s death, and he had looked forward to the 
meeting as a clue to what she was feeling. Now that he 
saw her, however, her face was an enigma. It was full of 
pain, and wan as the face of one who watches still beside the 
dead, yet it did not look as if she had been crying, at any rate, 
not recently. It was a grief that seemed to enclose and 
underlay the personal one ; to have passed through the earlier 
passionate, convulsive stage, which fights and struggles and 
cries aloud in its misery, and to have entered into the secondary 
one—the stage where trouble becomes no longer an invader, 
but an abiding presence, a grim house-guest, the sharer of a 
lifetime. It was a phase which he felt—and resented as he 
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did so—might remain always, might remain even if it came to 
be overlaid with joy. 

She hardly spoke to him, except to utter a brief word of 
thanks for the care which had smoothed their journey. All her 
thoughts seemed to be concentrated upon Mrs. Cathers. There 
was too, as she attended to her wants, the same vaguely 
penitential expression, the same air of secret remorse, which 
had so often exasperated him when directed towards her 
husband. He turned with an impulse of impatience to Jan, 
who sprang eagerly out of the carriage to meet her friend, and 
whose small face, with its aureole of bleached hair, looked as 
satisfactorily self-possessed and unemotional as ever. Children 
were, after all, the only rational and natural creatures, he 
said to himself irritably. Others—women especially—even the 
best and noblest, were apt sooner or later to take on a pose. It 
might be the most inevitable of poses, but still it was one. 
Their circumstances laid hands upon them, and twisted them 
insensibly. They felt what they conceived they ought to feel, 
until at last they grew to be what they wished in the first 
instance they really were. 

It was an unwonted ebullition of impatience, a breath upon 
the mirror of his loyalty, and he had the grace to feel a 
little ashamed of himself the next minute. Did he seriously 
expect, that with her husband not a week dead, not yet laid 
in the grave, she was to dress herself in smiles to meet him? 
Whether she were bleeding inwardly to death, or whether Peace, 
the white-winged, was already beginning to flutter before her 
windows, outwardly it would be the same. Decency, self- 
respect—that pity which was the rock, he knew, on which all 
else with her rested—made it inevitable. He knew this, of 
course, he knew, in short, that he was unreasonable, but has 
that ever yet hindered man or woman from being so? 


(To be concluded next month.) 
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A COLLECTION OF LETTERS OF W. M. THACKERAY, 
1847-1855 (1 vol. 12s. 6d. Smith & Elder), is a re-issue, in a 
sumptuous volume, of the letters which have month by month delighted 
the readers of ‘Scribner's Magazine.’ The publication, it need hardly 
be said, is one of very great interest to all lovers of Thackeray. The 
tale of his joys and sorrows, hopes and fears, beliefs and disbelievings, 
is here poured forth in the unreserved confidence of intimate friend- 
ship. His great books were written so fully from his heart, that nothing 
now or in future to be published can be expected to reveal any salient 
feature of his character which an intelligent reader has not already 
divined. Many details of his life, however, and of his methods of writing 
are now made public for the first time. Though Mrs. Brookfield has 
withheld some letters or parts of letters, she has given so much, that 
few readers will be ungrateful enough to accuse her of niggardliness. 


THE LIFE OF HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW, 
Vol. III., by SamMuEL LONGFELLOW (1 vol. Kegan Paul), is supple- 
mentary to the two volumes already published, and specially addressed 
to those readers who found them insufficient. Additional details are 
given of the last fifteen years of the poet’s life, specimens of his table 
talk, and a bibliography of his works. There are some interesting 
things in the book, and not a trace of malice, but much of the diary 
reproduced is a mere record of dinner engagements and the like, which 
might surely have remained in their original manuscript condition. 
We note that Longfellow indulged in the common American weakness 
for writing French poetry before learning French prosody. The 
pleasant feature of the volume is the extreme kindliness of the veteran 
poet’s nature and his hearty appreciation of famous contemporaries. 


THE LIFE OF LEO XIIL., by Bernarp O’REILLy (1 vol. Sampson 
Low & Co.), published by special permission of the Pope, and founded 
on documents which he furnished, is interesting as giving an authentic 
account of one of the most remarkable men of his time, occupying a 
position of unique importance. Few will wish to dispute the saintly 
character and diplomatic skill of his Holiness, but as the book is 
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addressed to the world at large, a tone less enthusiastically laudatory 
would have made it more effective. The relations of the Holy See with 
Foreign Powers and with the Italian Government are described from a 
point of view opposed to that usually taken by English writers and 
journalists. A special chapter is devoted to Ireland. Dr. O'Reilly is a 
strong Nationalist, and hopes that by means of the Irish all English- 
speaking races may be led to embrace the Roman faith, He remarks 
in a footnote (p. 425) that “it is still problematic whether the Phoenix 
Park murderers were not suborned by the Dublin Castle officials ! ” 


IN RUSSIAN AND FRENCH PRISONS, by Prince Kro- 
POTKINE (1 vol. Ward & Downey), is given a heartrending account, 
based partly on the personal experiences of the author, of the horrors 
of prison life. The laws for the treatment of criminals in Russia, 
stringent enough in themselves, are rendered inexpressibly barbarous by 
maladministration. In France, Prince Kropotkine was confined in two 
prisons, Lyons and Clairvaux, of which the latter was far the best 
managed, and is in many respects a model convict establishment. The 
sad fact, however, remains, that almost every one who has undergone a 
long sentence leaves prison a worse man than he was on entering, and 
that in a large percentage of cases his absence is only temporary. 
The considerations here suggested as remedies for an acknowledged 
blot on our social system are too visionary to be of practical use. 


LES GRANDS ECRIVAINS FRANCAIS (Hachette. 15. 6d. each 
vol.) is a series in many respects parallel to the “English Men of 
Letters” so deservedly popular, but presenting some characteristic 
differences of treatment. In the three volumes which have already 
appeared, M. Jules Simon dexterously characterizes Victor Cousin, 
eclectic philosopher and patron of rising genius when Louis Philippe 
was king. M. A. Sorel gives a learned and thoroughly competent 
study of Montesquieu, analysing the ‘ Esprit des Lois,’ one of the great 
books of the world, and tracing its influence on European thought. In 
a somewhat lighter vein, M. Gaston Boissier presents a charming sketch 
of Madame de Sévigné, wherein those who have long been devotees of 
the incomparable Marquise will admire the gracefulness of the style 
aud the skill shown in the grouping of details ; while those who make 
her acquaintance will gain their first impressions under the happiest 
auspices. The series is excellently “ got up,” and should do much to 
spread the knowledge of French literature in England. 


In A NOVELIST’S NOTE-BOOK (1 vol. 6s. Ward & Downey), 
Mr. D. Curistrz Murray turns his lantern upon various nooks and 
comers of social life, and reveals many a toilworn or tattered figure to 
be submitted to a few minutes of keen but kindly scrutiny. The 
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hangman, on and off duty, the railway pointsman, the broken-down 
clergyman, the penniless inventor, the cabman, the prize-fighter, and 
other well-known or curious types pass in turn before us, Mr. Christie 
Murray has a quick eye for the humorous, and a real feeling for the 
pathetic, which he seldom allows to sink into sentimentality. He also 
without ostentation keeps well before his readers the fact that those he 
describes are not merely material for novelist’s copy,’ butreal men and 
women, who, whether we heed them or not, are actually living in our 
midst. 


SCHEHERAZADE, by FLORENCE WaRDEN (Ward & Downey, 
3 vols.), though a tale of modern London, is as wildly impossible as 
any told to the relenting Sultan. However, the author dashes her words 
about bravely, and the story pursues its course with much briskness and 
energy. It were unfair to reveal all the dark secrets of the elaborate 
plot: suffice it to say that a handsome but penniless Hussar subaltern 
falls desperately in love with a dazzlingly beautiful girl of semi-Oriental 
extraction and habits whom he encountered by chance lodging in a 
London back street. The young lady, proves on inquiry, to be the 
daughter of a rich and eccentric Spanish Countess, and quickly becomes 
the wife of the amorous subaltern, but dire complications ensue. The 
characters bear little resemblance to human beings, and their world 
is as fantastic as themselves ; but the book is undeniably clever. The 
awakening of love in the child-wife Norma is prettily imagined and 
tenderly told. With some misgivings for their future, we leave the 
hero and heroine possessed of a small competence and a sumptuously 
. fitted brand-new steam yacht. 


PRECAUTIONS. By Lady Marcaret MAJENDIE. (3 vols, 
Bentley.) Miss Kitty Brown-Clifford is a great heiress, upon whose 
’ wealth her mother suspects every young man of having designs. The 
“ precautions” accordingly taken result in Miss Kitty growing up a shy 
and awkward girl, and well-nigh crush all her natural independence of 
character. Sir Eustace Bellingham, a ruined but irreproachable young 
Guardsman, is eventually chosen for her husband, and Kitty obediently 
falls in love with him. But the memory of Marion Austen, to whom he 
had formerly been engaged, prevents Sir Eustace from returning his 
wife’s love ; and she, taking all the blame for his coldness upon herself, 
determines to set him free by running away. After a prolonged 
disappearance she is at length discovered, nursing cholera cases at Santa 
Chiara, and complete reconciliation is effected. Sir Eustace shows an 
irritating want of back-bone throughout, and Marion Austen disappointed 
us greatly ; but the book is a pleasant one to read ; the minor characters 
have each a distinct individuality, and the dialogue is bright and natural. 





